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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

Londen: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

———— for the United States, Canada and 
Mexice, Four doilars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
& year, pestage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
er express meney order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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Complaints.— Subscribers who fail to recewea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Pogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Mateer 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Aibany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damreil & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobiic, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsberg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B, B. Rich. 

Providence, T.*J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford, 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


B. 





. ££ a... 8a Oe 
GOWNS 


15 West 30th Street 





E AN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 


J 


P A U L iI N E 


ROBES 





TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





7s ane. DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 20th Street, near Broadway 





_- Bae? NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 


importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


—"* SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 


EVENING DRESSES 
10 West 35th Street, New York 








a. ee? A. 8 eS 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


E. 


RAME, as @°* 2 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





LIZABETH HAWVER 
GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ERTHE “= e..€ 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 





ACCONELOUGH 
ROBES 
STREET AND EVENING GOWNS 
§27 Lexington Avenue, New York 


M 





Me. Marie Etisse DE LATOUR 
LA VICTOIRE 
THE IMPROVED LADIES’ WAIST 
574 Fifth Avenue, New York 


C. tw: eee. a 


HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 








S. 








8 East 15th Street, New York 
M U R 4 H A 
GOWNS 
817 6th Avenue, New York 
H A Pp M A N 
IMPORTER 


Spring and Summer Gowns Suitable for the South 
19 East 31st Street, New York 


OUMAN S&—H AT §& 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





Iss HARMAN BROWN 
HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





Bes. 24 ¢ OB. F 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 
COKSETS 


M ME. 
MADE TO ORDER 


244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 





GARDNER 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Puarsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Soctete 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 





EN RY ARDEN 

Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 

ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc,, 218 Fulton Street. 


restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 
children also successfully treated. Private lessons or 
classes. Miss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBIN DING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St.,N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





ARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
Retiring Face Cream; ased and recommend- 
ed by Mmes. Patti, Melba and Langtry. 

$1.00 Mailed. 123 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (Est. 1887.) 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Orrve RopaArt,17 W. 26th St.,N. Y. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





A oe Ss eee Te 
® MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 


This month cotton dresses a specialty 
28 West jsth Street, New York 


invited, 


H JAUTZBER 
e Maker of smart boots and shoes for ladies, 
gentlemenand chilgren. Correspondence 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





FAIR WOMEN 


FROM VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- 


mond, and other A merican cities, originally published in Vogue. 


Sent, post-paid, to 


any address in the United States, Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 


receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers —Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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Society 2 ‘ ° 
Seen On the Stag . ‘ 
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- Vy Vi 
Social Topics—The Doubtful Good 
of Encouraging Families to Much 
Pleasuring outside of Home . ; = 
Haphazard Jottings . ‘ - 83 
The Story of a Priest—fictio . 86 
What She Wears ‘ ; . 90 
Seen in the Shops... ‘ » 92 
What They Read. ; =— 
On a Nankin Plate—verse . . 9 
A Page of Valentines ; - 94 
The Courier Dove—verse_ . - 94 
A Valentine Omen. ‘ - 94 
Valentive—verse . : ; - 94 
Valentine in Form of a Ballade 
verse , . . * ° " 94 
What Makes the World—verse . 94 
Molly Elliot Seawell . ; - - 
On The Book Counter 1 - a 
Gossip , ° ° : . 95 
Smart Fashions for Limited In 
comes ‘ . ‘ . —_— 
As Seen by Him ‘ . - 96 
Random Notes . : : - 96 
Descriptions of Fashions . ae 
The Practical Mondaine . Vi, vii 
“Gnete” . e E ‘ . Vii 
Answers to Correspondents > 








ENGAGEMENTS 


Bradhurst-Randall.— Miss Elizabeth 
Bradhurst, daughter of Mr. Charles C. Brad- 
hurst, to Mr. Henry Randall. 


RECEPTIONS 


Oelrichs.—Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs gave 
a reception at her residence, 1 E. 57th St., 
on 2 Feb. Miss May Irwin sang several times. 
Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs, 
Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mr. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., Miss Virginia Fair, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Childs, Mrs. William Jay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. T, 
Suffern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Pendle- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Lorillard Ronalds, Jr,, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, Mrs. Reginald 
De Koven, Mrs. George B. De Forest and 
Mrs. Frederick Neilson. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave a dinner last 
week at her residence, 842 Fifth Ave. 
Present were: Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. Bishop, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Lorillard Romalds, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. T. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, W. Bayard 
Cutting, Mrs. Walter Kane, Mrs. Maturin 
Livingston, Mrs. Frank S. Witherbee, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Miss Duer, Mr. 
Center Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Mr. Charles F. Fearing, Mr. Henry 
Sands and Prince Lubomirski. After dinner 
Mr. Byard sang. 

Burden.—Mrs. James A. Burden gave 4 
dinner on Sat., 4 Feb., at her residence, 72nd 
St. and Fifth Ave. Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton McKay Twombley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, Mr. and Mrs. John Innes 
Kane, Mr, and Mrs. Elbridge T, Gerry, Mr. 
and Mrs, Lucius Wilmerding, Mr. Frederic 
Martin, Mrs. George Bend, Miss Amy 
Townsend, Mr. Alexander M. Hadden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs, Caven- 
dish Bentinck, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L. 
Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Coster, Mss. 
Asher Robbins, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Mr. Chester Alan Arthur. 


DANCES 
Church.—The last meeting before Lent 
of Mrs, Benjamin Church’s dancing will be 
held at Sherry’s on Fri. eve., 11 Feb. 
Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 
will give a dance on Tue. eve , 14 Febd., # 
their residence in upper Fifth Ave. 
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MUSICALES 


Miss De Forest.—Miss De Forest and 
Miss Callender gave a large musicale in their 
apartments, 27 E 72nd St. last week. 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi, Signor Campanari, 
and the Musical Art Society sang. Present 
were: Mrs. H. A. V. Post, Mr. and Mrs, 
H. Fish Webster, Mrs. Julien T. Davies, 
Miss Ethel Davies, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer, Mr. F. Gray Griswold, Miss Smith 
Clift, Dr. and Mrs. Clement Cleveland, Mr. 
E. T. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Grenville Kane, 
Mr. and Mrs, James Tolfree, Miss Tolfree, 
Mr. Louis Bruguiére, Mrs. John C, Wilmer- 
ding, Miss Georgiana Wilmerding, Mr. 
Charles S. Davison, Mrs. J. de Neufville, 
Mrs. W. Earle Dodge, Mrs. E. L. Cottenet, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Inness Kane, Mr. and 
Mrs, S. W. Bridgham, Mrs. William Dare- 
Morgan, Miss Ruth Morgan, Mr. James 
Brown Potter, Miss Potter, Mr, and Mrs. 
Geraldyn Redmond, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Mr. Center Hitchcock, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. McNeil Bacon, Miss Margaret Bacon, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, Mr. and Mrs, 
Jules Montant, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Alex- 
andre, Mr. and Mrs. Howland Pell, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Wolfe Bishop, the Messrs Bishop, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Howard Wainwright, Mrs, 
John B. Trevor, Miss Trevor, Mr. and Mrs, 
E. M, Townsend, Mrs. J. H. A. Tremen- 
heere, Mrs. Benjamin Knower, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradish Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. 
Jesup, Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Miss 
Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. E. H, Harriman, 
Mrs. James Harriman, Miss Alice Harriman, 
Mr. G. C. Munzig, Mr. and Mrs. L. T. 
Hoyt, Mrs. C, F, Chickering, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles R. Flint, Miss Mary Carey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam Schall, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. R, P. Hunt- 
ington, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Dinsmore, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Norrie, the Misses 
Norrie, Mr. John E, Parsons, the Misses 
Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Hoppin, Mrs. 
Samuel Penniman, Mrs. W. Hazard Field, 
Miss Field, Mr. and Mrs. C. O’D. Iselin, 
Miss Laura Post, Baroness de Seilliére, Mr, 
Frank L. Polk, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Soley, 
Miss Soley, Mr. and Mrs. A. Lanfear Norrie, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Stickney, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. D. Stokes, Mr. and Mrs, Henry de 
Coppet, the Misses de Coppet, the Misses 
Duryea, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Munroe, Mr. 
C. A. Munn, Mr. and Mrs, Herbert C. 
Pell, Mr, and Mrs. J. Harry Alexandre, 
Miss Gertrude Alexandre, Miss Schermer- 
horn, Dr. and Mrs, Francis Delafield, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic Bronson, Miss Bron- 
son, Miss Grace Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Pem- 
broke Jones, Dr. and Mrs. Bache McE, Em- 
met, Mrs, Cadwalader Evans, Mrs. Henry A, 
Dupont, Miss Louise Dupont, Mr..and Mrs, 
George G, Dewitt, Mrs. Henry Draper, Mr. 
and Mrs. F, B. Esler, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Grand d’Hauteville, the Messrs. d’ Haute- 
ville, Mr. and Mrs. William P. Dixon, Baron 
and Baroness de Wardener, Mr. John L. 
Cadwalader, Mr. Andrew Green, Mr. John 
Stow, Mr. J. J. de Barril, Mrs. W. Everard 
Strong, the Misses Strong, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Forsythe, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Fearing, Mrs. Gouverneur Kortright, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Grant La Farge, Miss Alleine 
Lee, Mr, Townsend Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs, 
A. W. Hard, Miss Hard, Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. De Forest, Mrs. Adele Kneeland, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Young, Jr., Miss Young, 
Mr. and Mrs, Albert H. Gallatin, Miss Gal- 
latin, Mrs. G. De Forest Lord, Mr. R. 
Suydam Grant, Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Miss 
Taylor, Mrs. Alfred L. Loomis, Mrs. John 
Hobart Warren, Mrs. George Hoffman, Miss 
Hoffman, Miss Julia Henry, the Messrs. 
Henry, Mrs, Frederick Pearson, the Misses 
Webb, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Gurnee, Jr., the 
Misses Gurnee, Mr. and Mrs. John G. Agar, 
Mr. and Mrs, L. C, Tiffany, Miss Marion 
Addoms, Mr. F. H. Baldwin, Mr. Moncure 
Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. George E. Dodge, 
Miss Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Holl:ns, 
Miss Cottenet, Mr, and Mrs. Richard Hoff- 
man and Miss Hoffman. 


LECTURES 


Elmendorf.—Mr. Dwight L. Elmen- 
dorf will give a series of four Lenten lectures 
illustrated with his wonderful tele-photographs 
on Tues. afts., 21 and 28 Feb.; 7 and 14 


Mar., at 3 o'clock, at Sherry’s, Fifth Ave and 
44th St. The subjects will be: 21 Feb., 
The Santiago Campaign and Destruction of 
Cervera’s Fleet; 28 Feb. The Leeward Is- 
lands or the Lesser Antilles ; 7 Mar., The 
Grand Cajion of the Colorado ; 14 Mar., Old 
Mexico and the Bull-Fight. Patronesses: Mrs. 
George F. Baker, Mrs, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Mrs. John G, Barnard, Mrs. Albert S. Bick- 
more, Mrs. Cornelius Brett, Mrs. Samuel 
W. Bridghim, Mrs. Willard Brown, Mrs. 
Edward L. Burlingame, Mrs. Walter Lester 
Carr, Mrs. French E. Chadwick, Mrs. 
Adna R. Chaffee, Mrs. Thomas Shields 
Clarke, Mrs. Christopher J. Colles, Mrs. John 
Davidson, Mrs. Maturin L. Delafield, Jr., 
Mrs, Cleveland H, Dodge, Mrs. John J. 
Donaldson, Mrs. Joachim Elmendorf, Miss 
Mary C. Elmendorf, Mrs. Prescott Evarts, 
Mrs. James M. Farr, Mrs. T. H. Powers 
Farr, Mrs. Edward Morris Franklin, Mrs. 
George Fuller, Miss Lucetta Goldsborough, 
Mrs Arnold Guyot, Mrs. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, Mrs. Richard T. H, Halsey, Mrs. 
Parker Douglas Handy, Mrs. George Mc- 
Lean Harper, Mrs, Henry L. Harrison, Mrs. 
John Cunningham Hazen, Miss Rosalie M. 
Heiser, Mrs, John Grier Hibben, Mrs. Eu- 
gene A. Hoffman, Mrs. Chester Huntington, 
Mrs. Samuel V. V. Huntington, Miss 
Frances Ogden Jones, Mrs S. Beach Jones, 
Mrs. Francis G, Landon, Mrs. John Larkin, 
Mrs. William Libbey, Mrs. Charles H. 
Ludington, Jr., Mrs. Samuel Kuypers Lyon, 
Mrs. Alfred T. Mahan, Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland, Mrs. Pierre Mali, Miss Mary E. 
Martin, Mrs. D. Hunter McAlpin, Mrs. 
Charles W. McLellan, Mrs. George Gelston 
Moore, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Mrs. 
George Livingston Nichols, Mrs. Robert C. 
Ogden, Mrs. Eben Erskine Olcott, Mrs. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, Mrs, William Church 
Osborn, Mrs. FrancisL. Patton, Mrs. Charles 
Wolcott Parker, Mrs. William R. Peters, 
Mis, John P, Peters, Mrs. William P. 
Prentice, Mrs. Harold de Raasloff, Mrs. 
James W. Randell, Mrs. Anna Pennington 
Ramney, Mrs. Amasa A, Redfield, Mrs. Eu- 
gene Lamb Richards, Jr., Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Charles Runyon, Mrs. 
Charles Scribner, Mrs. William Milligan 
Sloane, Mrs. Samuel Sloane, Jr., Mr. George 
E, Sterry, Mrs. Daniel M. Stimson, Mrs. 
William H. Stockwell, Miss Caroline A. 
Tisdale, Mrs. Frederick F. Thompson, Miss 
Mary VanBuren Vanderpoel, Mrs. Samuel C. 
VanDusen, Mrs. Joseph G. Ward, Mrs. 
Everett S. Warner, Mrs. John Sergeant Wise, 
Mrs, Charles Young. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Coombs.—Mr. C. Whitney Coombs 
gave a choir and organ recital at the Church 
of the Holy Communion on Thu. eve., 2 
Feb., assisted by Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano; 
Mr, William Frederick Spence, violinist, and 
Mr. Hans Kronald, ’ceilist. 

Percy.—Mr. Richard T. Percy announ- 
ces his fifth annual series of organ recitals to 
be given at the Marble Collegiate Church, 
sth Ave. and 29th Sts., on the 1st and 3rd 
Thu. afternoons of Feb. and March at 4 
o’clock., 16 Feb., 2, and 16 March. 

Smith.—Dr. Gerrit Smith will give the 
last of his mid-winter series of Free Organ 
Recitals at the South Church, Mad. Ave., 
cor. 38th St , on Mon., 13 Feb., at 3 o'clock, 
with the assistance of Mr. Heinrich Meyn, 
baritone; Mr. Eugene Boegner, violinist ; 
Mr. Fritz Schaefer, viola; Mr. Felix 
Boucher, ‘cellist, and the sopranos of the 
South Church Choir. 


MUSIC 


Georgetown University.—The concert 
of the Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs of 
Georgetown University gave a concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Tue. eve., 7 Feb., 
under the patronage of Mrs John Agar, the 
Misses Bouvier, Mrs. Frederick R. Coudert, 
Mrs. Brockholst, Cutting, Mrs. John Vinton 
Dahlgren, Mrs. Joseph Drexel, Mrs F. Bur- 
rall Hoffman, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs. 
Edward L. Keyes, Miss Leary, Mrs. Oscar 
Livingston, Mrs. Charles Oclrichs, Mrs. 
Jules Reynalt, Mrs. Edward Thébaud. 

Marchesi.—Mme. Blanche Marchesi gave 
her second song recital at Mendelssohn Hall 
yesterday afternoon at 2.30. The programme 
was as follows : 


1. (a) Non t’ accostaf Aliu’urnd ...:........ Schubert 
(b) Wilist du dein Herz..... ... .... - ....Bach 
2.(a) Air from “ Orpheo"—Dov' |’ amato 
SR Bile and 60s. he webs» séneee Haydn 
EY iccte. -icudl nenochd 4 Scarlatti 
(c) Le celebre menuet d’ Escaudet 
XVIII. Century 
3. (a) Die Lorelei ... ... weiie+¢Veboaunk saben Liszt 
LOE ey Peter Cornelius 
eR oincce ccccseescccuane Brahms 
4- (a) Complainte (Bretonne) .......... Charpentier 
Sain ebn den etccwes cvecee G. Faure 
GA hs och entdnesecocenscani Massenet 
Se iis tak ot viinssnéeeses wc emhs Delibes 
De SE ES ot bedenccdentice cscs Schumann 


THE CHARITY BALL 


He Charity Ball, held this year on 
Tue., 31 Jan., at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, was one of the most suc- 
cessful in every respect in the long history of 
this most distinguished of all the New York 
public balls, The entire floor of the hotel, 
including the large ballroom, Astor gallery, 
myrtle and east rooms with the hall and re- 
ception rooms, and the dining-room of the 
Fifth Avenue front on the entrance floor were 
given up to the occasion, three orchestras 
playing, and about two thousand persons being 
present. The gowns were in great variety of 
design, many of them most effective with a 
general air of smartness pervading. The as- 
semblage appeared quite unlike that of the 
average public ball. In fact, the Charity has, 
this year, acquired an enhanced character that 
insures its permanence and popularity for many 
years tocome, The tickets, though on sale 
in many places, were not so freely offered as 
in recent years, and were, comparatively 
speaking, difficult to get, which in itself had 
a patent effect, All the boxes were suld at 
high prices. 

Present were: Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Mrs. S. O. Vanderpoel, Mrs. Lindley Hoff- 
man Chapin, Miss Chapin, Miss Ogden 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gillespie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred R. Conkling, Mr and Mrs. 
Reginald Arnold, Mrs. John S. Barnes, the 
Misses Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
Coudert, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. George Crocker, 
Miss Rutherford, General and Mrs. Butter- 
field, Mr, and Mrs, Oliver Jennings, Mr. 
and Mrs, George C. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank J. Dupignac, the Misses Dupignac, 
Miss Furniss, General and Mrs, Louis Fitz- 
gerald, Miss Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win Gould, Mr. and Mrs. Merwin Shrady, 
Dr, and Mrs. Oliver Livingston Jones, Gen- 
eral and Mrs, John Watts Kearney, Miss 
Kearney, Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Morris, 
Mr. and Mrs. James W. Pinchot, General 
and Mrs. Pierson, Mr, and Mrs. J. Fred. Pier- 
son,Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin, S. Church, Miss 
Church, Mrs. John G. Neeser, Miss Neeser, 
Mrs. Paget, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitney Warren, Mrs. Charles A. Marshall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs, J. Lee Tailer, Jr., Miss Anna 
Sands, Mr. William Cutting, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert D. Robbins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs, T. Suffern 
Tailer, Mr. and Mrs, George Cavendish 
Bentinck, Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. C, Post, Mrs. James B. Eustis, 
Jr., Mrs, Swits Condé, Miss Condé, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lebbens Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Edson 
Bradley, Miss Julie Fay Bradley, Mrs, John 


Sayre Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Heaton, 
Mr. Archie B. Quarrier, Mr. Franklin 
Edson, Jr., Miss Nannie Adams, Mrs. E. 
A. Brinkerhoff, Jr., Mr. and Mis. Franklin 
Edson, Jr., Mrs. Henry S. Earle, Miss Cath- 
erine Clark, Dr, and Mrs. Edward L. Keyes, 
Jr., Miss Eleanor Keyes, the Misses Hew- 
itt, Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler S. Wheeler, 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Riker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mr. and Mrs. Fel- 
lowes Davis, Miss Marie Antoinette Davis, 
Miss Anita de Garmendia, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Gilbert Davies, Miss Augusta Mc- 
Kim Davies, Mr. and Mrs. J. Langdon 
Schroeder, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hadden, 
the Misses Duncan, Mr. and Mrs, William 
Nelson Cromwell, Mr, and Mrs. G. Living- 
ston Nichols, Mr. and Mrs, Samuel Spencer, 
Mr. and Mrs, William L. Trenholm, Mr, 
and Mrs, William Rhinelander, Mr. and 
Mrs, Joseph Milbank, Miss Patterson, Mr. 
and Mrs, William Pollack, Mrs. Pearson, 
Mr. and Mrs. George R. Schieffelin, the 
Misses Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. 
Perkins, Mr, and Mrs, John D. Wing, Dr. 
and Mrs. Austin Flint, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, 
Theodore P, Ralli, Mr, and Mrs. T. J. 
Oakley Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. Jobn di 
Zéréga, Dr. and Mrs. Gill Wylie, Miss 
Wylie, Mr. Joseph Stickney, Judge and Mrs. 
Truax, the Misses Truax, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Van Ingen, Mrs. Grenville Win- 
throp, Mr. and Mrs. Grenville B. Winthrop, 
Mr, and Mrs. M. Dwight Collier, Mr. and 
Mrs. Luther Kountze. 

Some of the more noteworthy gowns 
were: An exquisite creation of black net 
closely studded with paillettes. Appliquéd 
on the skirt were Vandykes of deep cream 
Renaissance and Duchess lace combined. 
The insertion was about four inches wide, 
and extended around the entire skirt just 
above the knees. The corsage was also 
trimmed with lace, just enough to make it 
different from any other frock, and demands 
attention for good taste and style. There 
were no sleeves, or perhaps little dropped 
affairs from the shoulders. Most of the best 
frocks had no sleeves, and when the women 
happened to have good arms and shoulders 
the effect was always successful and carried 
out the idea of simplicity so essential to smart- 
ness. Another black-spangled frock was 
worn with much grace and charm; it quite 
decided me that black was the thing to always 
wear until I passed a white crépe that com- 
pletely turned my brain—but just a minute. 
The spangled frock was very handsome and 
dainty—not one of those solid fish-scale af- 
fairs that remind one of the Amazon march 
and lime-light that flashes from green to red— 
but in spray design with clusters of paillettes 
forming roses. The skirt was extremely 
long and very much en traine, with a little 
corsage without trimming, and fitting per- 
fectly; just a line of black was ali there 
was over the shoulders. About the throat a 
broad collar of pearls were fastened, with 
loops of white tulle standing out in the back. 
A high, soft white marabout feather was all 
that was worn in the hair. 

The white dress was made of those em- 
broidered Japanese shawls that are the grand 


(Continued on page v.) 











WEDDINGSILVER 


MADE BY SILVERSMITHS 





portant concern in this line. 


a purchasers of silverware should bear in mind the 

fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, is the most im- 
With an experience of over fifty 
years, equipped with the latest inventions and processes of manu- 
facture, they are enabled to offer their wares in the greatest pos- 
sible variety and at the most favorable prices. 








GORHAM MEG. c7.. SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Lyons F oulards 


Spring styles and colorings in 
Printed Foulards 


India Silks, Soft and Uncrushable Satins. | 


Corahs. 
Proadway KH 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 


GREAT WESTERN | 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 
A Home Product which Amer- 


icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 





Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New YorK. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





DEB DIRECT Hetrence 


Featherstock Farm, East Patchogue, L. 1., N. Y. | 


CREME SIMONE 








CREME SIMON 





Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and 
light cutaneous affections. J. SIMON, 13, 
r. Grange-Bateliere, Paris. 





the Julichs Place). 





Genuine Farina | 
i Cologne 


y isimitated so closely in bot- 9 | 
tles and labels that even 
dealers are sometimes de- 
ceived. The genuine bears 
the words, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz,’”’ the address 
of the great Farina distil- 
lery, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs- Platz’’ (opposite 








Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
| 








FRANCIS OPNEILL, 


SHOES—SLIPPERS 





We again call the attention of our 
patrons to the attractive display of SLIP- 
PERS, TIES and BOOTS now exhibited 
at our establishment. 


MEN'S and CHILDREN’S liner, at most rea- 
sonable prices, are recommended co our patrons 
for their general excellence in style and durability. 


FRANCIS O°NEILL, 
1170-1172 BROADWAY, 


Cor. 28th Street, N.Y. 








NEW YORK 





TO LOS ANGELES | 





IN 3% DAYS, 
Via New York Central 








No other line approaches it in the 
number, speed and luxury of its through 
trains. 


A booklet on the ** Lake Shore Limited,” contain- 
ing also a novel and unique descriptive time table of 
this wonderful train, will be sent free by addressing 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





Ladies Shirts 
Made to order 
Per fect Fitting 


LADIES 


G, SHIRT MAKER 


JT 
A Yt whe 
Uden!  $AeieYork 














‘Olein Skin Food 


WHAT IT IS GUARANTEED TO DO 


Soften the deepest wrinkles. Remove 
those fine lines from 
around the eyes and 
mouth and whiten the 
skin in a few applica- 
tions. The continued 
use of Olein Skin Food 
will preserve the skin 
from wrinkles and it 
is invaluable in restor- 
ing the muscles to 
healthy firmness. 





Price, $1.50. 


CONSULTATION FREE TO PATRONS 
Address all mail orders to Post paid 
OLIVE ROBART, 

17 West 26TH Street, New Yorx. 
Consultation Hours 3 to 6. 


On Sale at LA PENSEE, 403 Fifth Ave. 
and 55 St. Martin’s Lane, London. 











Fair Women from Vogue 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, 


lished in Vogue. 


by the publishers 





iv 


Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- | 
Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States, 
| Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.09, 


Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 





Registered Trade Mark 


Printed Piques. 


We are showing some very 
novel designs and colorings in this 
stylish fabric, suitable for waists 
or gowns. One of them is an 


ombre striped effect in blue, pink, 


helio or green and polka dot of 


black. Others are clear cut, dainty 
colorings, of small figures on white 
ground, with tiny black dots; also 
bias plaids of color on white 
grounds, or geometrical figures of 
white on colored grounds, helio, 


blue or pink. 40 cents per yard. 


‘THE LINEN STORE.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d Street 
New York 








THE ART 
OF LETTER 
WRITING 


may be acquired, but will 
be marred or made by the 
paper The 
fine correspondence papers 
made by the Whiting Pa- 
per Company can be re- 
lied upon at all times. 
The name of the Whiting 
Paper Company on a box 
of paper is a guarantee of 
Tell 


Stationer you want “Whit- 


one uses. 


excellence. your 


9 99, 


ing’s”’; see that the name 


Take no 


is on the box 
other. 


Whiting Paper Company 
Designers of Art Stationery 
NEW YORK 
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FOR ‘DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS” SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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He evening at home around the lamp is 
beginning to be seriously threatened, 
although few realize that what in the 

popular imagination has stood for domesticity, 
and a safeguarding from evil, is more and more 
losing its hold on all classes of society. The 
desire to roam abroad, to go somewhere for 
diversion after the close of the day’s work is, 
and has been, one of the most potent influences 
that draw young men and women to the cities, 
where opportunities for amusement are provided 
for all classes of taste and for all conditions 
of purse ; and now this restlessness has been com- 
municated to the elders. The type of enter- 
tainment, even in the very best theatres, is 
designed to compel laughter, not stimulate 
thought, since what the public craves is to be 
amused. It is a social commonplace that the 
pleasure-loving upper classes should spend little 
time in their own houses, but the steady-going 
middle and lower classes were expected to spend 
most of their evenings at home, and the time 
was when that was regarded as the only 
proper conceivable conduct. Now, however, 
so bent are the poorer classes upon spending 
their evenings outside of home—and so sorry a 
showing have they made of their choice of 
diversion—that philanthropic persons are inter- 
esting themselves in providing good-environed 
and non-debasing forms of recreation for them 
at places of general meeting. As wives as 
well as husbands are included in these plans, 


’ it can readily be seen that the domestic evening 


lamp is likely to undergo permanent isolation 
in cities and big towns at least. 


There are wise men and good who rejoice 
in the prevalent desire to roam, and who con- 
ceive it to be more beneficial for men and 


women to go continually outside of the home 
to freshen up their ideas, as it is phrased, than 
it is for them to pass most of their after-dinner 
time quietly at home. One need not be a 
narrow-minded conservatist to question the 
ultimate good of this encouragement to regard 
home as a place mainly, if not solely, for eating 
and for to-bed-going, and to look for pleasure 
outside of its walls. If there is one element 
more than another that contributes to the 
beauty and worth of home life it is mutuality— 
the enduring, rejoicing, sorrowing together ; the 
sharing of the little joys of daily experiences, 
the participation in the little fétes on birth- 
days and wedding anniversaries, and a thousand 
other big and little experiences that cluster 
around even the humblest home. What mu- 
tuality can there be in families where each 
member has been trained to look outside for its 
pleasuring ? Such a place is a boarding-house, 
not a home. 


Domesticity is on trial and while one cannot 
stay what is an inevitable change, still it is not 
yet settled that the ideal of home life which 
has been the boast of the best modern races 
and which the best wisdom as expressed by 
religious teacher and scientific thinker has in- 
sisted made for the salvation and continual 
uplifting of humanity is an antiquated institution 
which must give way to a system better suited 
to modern ideas. Certainly nothing at all 
comparable to it as a humanizing agency has 
as yet been suggested. Some of the energy 
expended in encouraging people to leave their 
homes could be profitably directed to devising 
ways of making home attractive, that the 
roving public might be persuaded once again 
of the beautiful significance of the word. . 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE MAGPIE SHOULD BE HARMONIZED—PULL- 
ING AND SCRATCHING DETRIMENTAL TO 
SCALP AND COMPLEXION—TRIPLICATE 

HAND MIRRORS FOR THE FALSE HAIR 
WEARERS—A CHINESE SOLDIER'S 
KIT—WOMEN AND ELECTROCU- 
TION—A SOCIETY OF YOUNG 
MEN PLEDGEDTOCLEAN LIVES 
—MODERN AND PROSAIC 
BUT GOOD SAMARITAN- 
ISM ALL THE SAME 


‘4 fancy for black and white in com- 


bination shows no abatement, which 

is not to be wondered at since, when 
happily hit off an enviable distinction of costume 
results. The sad fact, however, is that tasteless 
combination is in the majority, and so much so 
that one who is interested in having the woman 
‘sex appear to advantage is disposed to wish that 
the fashion would vanish. It is in millinery 
that the greatest mistakes are made, it being, 
for example, apparently taken for granted that 
a long white plume can be placed anywhere 
on a hat, or in any relation to it, and that the 
effect will be good. Violent color contrasts 
need to be judiciously handled, especially in 
costume, and black and white require as nice 
discrimination in arrangement as any mark- 
edly unlike colors. The texture has much to do 
with the effect—pleasing or otherwise—of con- 
trast ; if an object lesson is desired, take an 
untrimmed black velvet hat and try the effect 
upon it of cream-white lace ; later experiment 
with the average white ostrich plume. Try 
the effect of each not only upon the hat, but 
upon the face as well. Aggressive plumes and 
bristling bows in white, rising from a black 
hat, are not only inartistic in effect, but they 
are trying to the complexions and the eyes, 
as to color, of seventy per cent of the women 
of all ages. Soften the white by eschewing 
blue-white, and introduce lace—or other trans- 
parent fabric in black or white—to grade the 
transition from dead black surfaces to those of 
uncompromising white. This suggestion ap- 
plied to costume as well as to millinery would 
make the magpie combination a harmony 
instead of, as usually now, a series of discordant 
notes. 


* 
* * 


The masseuse and the woman who treats 
the hair need to be guarded against in one par- 
ticular, and that is, their tendency to pull and 
haul and hard rub face and scalp. Accus- 
tomed to daily, excessive use of their fingers, 
these women develop great digital strength, 
and they lay on with a vigor that is not only 
painful, but harmful in its results. Women 
who have a laige clientiéle, have been known 
to press hard on the closed eyes of patrons, and 
to scratch the scalp with the nails, in order, as 
as they put it, to stimulate circulation. Noth- 
ing is worse for the eyes than to be pressed, 


VOGUE 


and the least acquaintance with the hygiene of 
the scalp would make clear the injury done by 
scratching it. Others who undertake the treat- 
ment of the scalp will be found to subject 
it to violent rubbings. This practice is also to 
be avoided. Moderate manipulation is all that 








ber, and it could be relied upon to resist a ten- 
dency to stretch. Now, the human skin, un- 
fortunately, has just this very undesirable habit 
of stretching itself into unsightly lines, where- 
fore all manipulations of it should be conducted 
gently. Twice or thrice a week for a masseuse 
to vigorously pull the flesh from chin across 
cheek to ear in the effort to get rid of the line 
at the side of the mouth, is to prepare the way 
for an eventual general complexion collapse. 
Moderate pressure by the operator, supple- 
mented by still gentler manipulation, daily, by 
the patron herself, will accomplish better re- 
sults. Those who would preserve their scalps 
and their complexions, or improve them, are 
strongly advised to insist upon lighter touch 
from the professional manipulator. 
x 

The era of wearing false hair having arrived, 
the ladies who indulge in the practice are 
urged to place their dressing-tables in the 
strongest possible light—a north one, if prac 
ticable—and to go in for persistent use of tripli- 
cate hand mirrors. Already are to be seen 
back pieces in the preliminary stages of frowsi- 
ness, attached with so little care, that their 
alien nature is patent to the most casual of 
observers. Such carelessness spoils the appear- 
ance of any woman, however beautiful her face, 
or faultless her costume, since the head more 
than almost any other part of the body should 
suggest cleanliness, neatness and symmetry. 

* 
% % 

The South Sea Islander, whose costume of 
top hat and umbrella has heretofore typified 
the savage’s idea of combining civilization and 
personal comfort, will have henceforth to share 
his reputation as an original with the Chinese 
soldiers, whom an entertaining writer on A 
Heathen Chinee, describes as having aroused 
his interest during China’s war with Japan. 
The troops in question were embarking for 
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WATTEAU DINNER GOWN-—SEE DESCRIPTION 


any woman should permit to be applied to her 
scalp. 

+ 

x * 


The facial operator needs also to be held 
in check, as in her endeavor to develop the 
muscles she is apt to haul the skin about as 
though its elasticity equaled that of India rub- 


83 


Formosa, and the writer could not but greatly 
admire the compactness of their kit—for they 
carried neither arms nor baggage other than a 
fan and a slice of water-melon ! 
a 
* % 

The woman question in some form appears 

to present itself rather insistently to Governor 
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The very newest 


fashion in Jackets. 
See description on an- 


other page. 


VOGUE 


Calling costume of 
cashmere and velvet. 
See description on an- 


other page. 








Roosevelt. Not long ago it was woman 
suffrage—this the Governor precipitated him- 
self—and now it is electrocution for women, 
suggested by the recent condemnation of a 
murderess. On this New York’s first official 
has declined for the present to commit himself, 
but it is to be hoped that exact justice will be 
meted out irrespective of sex. Women con- 
tend that they should not be classed with 
minors and even the least advanced of them is 
striving by study and activity in various fields 
to prove her title to being regarded as an adult 
and responsible creature. When it comes to 
punishment for crime it is good neither for the 
individual nor for womankind in general to 
present the question of sex as a shield for the 
culprit. If woman is to share the benefits of 
civilization she must, in common justice, pay 
penalties when she merits them. 
*" % 

Among unique experiments in aid of right 
living is the one for young men started eight 
years ago in connection with the Church of the 
Holy Communion and known as the Order of 
the Silver Cross of Our Master and Cleanness. 
The rules of the order are original to an un- 
usual degree. First is to take a sponge-bath 
or cold water tub every day ; second, to wear 
about the person the little silver cross, which 
at a solemn service has had God's blessing 
asked upon it, as a reminder of one’s original 
vow ; third, to say a simple prayer every day ; 
fourth, to have ever on hand in connection 
with others some special work for Christ and 
His church ; fifth, to make a monthly state- 
ment to the assistant rector of each time the 
rules have been broken by thought, or word or 
deed. This report can be made orally or in 
writing. If the latter mode is employed the 
letter is destroyed immediately after reading. 
At the start there were eight young men of 
the congregation who pledged themselves to 
observe the rules; there are now more than 
one hundred and forty who have joined the or- 
der. A monthly social and religious meeting 
is held and in this connection a series of lec- 
tures are being delivered this season. The 
subjects included are: Personal Purity, The 
Observance of Sunday, Gambling, Temper- 
ance, Patriotism, The Social Problem, Pro- 
fanity, The Church. The information in re- 
gard to this society was made public by the 
Rev. William W. Moir, the assistant Rector, 
who hopes that others may see their way clear 
to organizing societies on some such lines, so 
encouraged is he by the beneficent results that 
have attended this special work among young 


men. 
* 


* % 

Among the curious infelicities of punctuation 
that have been recently met with is the follow- 
ing anent the Dreyfus trial : «« The resignation 
of M. de Beaurepaire, President of the civil 
section of the Court of Cassation, has revived 
interest in the Dreyfus case, which had calmed 
down during the last few days to the fever 
point.”” 

* 
* * 

How great service a well-disposed man can 
render his fellow, if he will be at a little 
“trouble, was exemplified lately in the case of a 
traveler who was at a station waiting for a train 
to New York. In the station-yard wasa large 
consignment of barreled oysters from a well- 

(( Continued on page 86) 
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(Continued from page 84.) 
known Connecticut dealer. In shifting the 
barrels one of them was broken and the con- 
tents spread themselves over the yard. The 
employees began hastily to gather up the oys- 
ters, but one of them, thinking the process 
employed too slow, brought forth a spade and 
broom, with the latter of which he swept up the 
oysters and dirt, and later spaded the mess into 
the barrel. One traveler had sufficient imag- 
ination to foresee that the dealer would be 
blamed for the filthy condition of the oysters, 
and he was enough of a good Samaritan to 
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desire to save the dealer from the consequences 
of others’ wrong-doing. He accordingly care- 
fully copied the name and address from the 
barrel, and he not only wrote a note acquaint- 
ing the dealer with the episode, but he also 
reported the affair to the railroad officials. 
The man did a great public service: he not 
only saved the dealer’s credit, but he taught 
the unspeakably disgusting employees that it 
was not safe to carry on any such dirty tricks. 
It is so much less trouble to pass by on the 
other side, and, to our shame be it said, that - 
is what most of us do. 






THE STORY OF A PRIEST 


BY MARY DWIGHT 


sos Ead are the minstrels, and the Faerie 


Kings have long since returned to 

Faerieland !" This is the most 
unromantic, flat, prosaic world I ever knew. 
Even Ireland, that I expected would have 
some traces of mysticism, chivalry and er— 
oh, something not cut and dried—is no better 
than any other place. I’m going home to 
America; no one pretends to he romantic 
there. Everything and everyone is matter-of- 
fact and business-like and up-to-date."” 

«¢ What occasions all this, may I ask ? Last 
night you told us all heroism had vanished ; 
now it is romance.”’ 

‘¢ They've both gone—went together. 
Why, this morning that dear, pretty little 
Muriel Sheridan, the rector’s daughter, told 
me she is engaged, and to a man thirty years 
her senior. She told me, furthermore, that 
she once thought herself in love with Charley 
Fitz Adams, but ‘he had only his lieutenant’s 
pay and wouldn't be promoted for years ; so, 
of course, we couldn’t be engaged. This one 
is a most excellent man and has a fine position 
in society." AQ little creature that looks as if 
she fed on dew and slept in rose-leaves.”” 

‘¢ Poor little Muriel! Don’t make her re- 
sponsible for the whole world. Her rejection 
of Fitz Adams doesn’t mean that every girl does 
so. Plenty of them choose love in a cottage 
or a flat, which is our modern Americanized 
abode of loving but impecunious souls.”’ 

*«In books, yes.”” 

*¢ No, in life.”” 

‘¢ Let me know just one such man or woman, 
then! Oh, I am tired of the entirely wise and 
prudent and—commonplace. Granted that 
men and women still love one another, it’s 
because circumstances and their families and 
the world at large are all favorable. I want 
to see just one man ‘sicko’ love’ as Shakes- 
peare says.”” 

«« Ah, but Shakespeare said, too, ‘men have 
died and worms have eaten them, but not for 
love,” so you see his age no more than ours— 
there goes the hero of a medieval love story!"’ 

Both speakers looked in the direction indi- 
cated by the first. A tall man, clothed asa 
priest was approaching them. He was young, 
powerfully made and unusually handsome, yet 
over his face was a shadow, half stern, half 
dreamy, as of one who belonging to another 
world, must yet take care to avoid the pitfalls 
of this. His large melancholy eyes seemed 
lighted with an inner fire which made them 
now fiercely bright, now mildly lustrous. As 
he passed the two friends he saluted them 
gravely with hardly a smile. 

‘He is the worst disappointment of all,” 
cried the girl, turning upon her companion. 
‘* He who could answer all one’s ideals of an 
ardent reformer, sacrificing his life for hu- 
manity or a broken-hearted lover seeking peace 
in the church, is the most stupid, conventional 
young minister with no more life in him than— 
than—oh, it is he that spoils all,’’ she ended 
lamely. 

‘*Poor Father Marsden! What 
done ?*’ laughed her companion. 

‘¢ Nothing—that’s it. Here I have lived in 
the house with him for seven long weeks, and 
have never been able to get beyond the most 
ordinary conversation with him. He does his 


has he 
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duty untiringly, is faithfulness itself in all the 
offices of his parish, but he does it all in such an 
unenthusiastic, commonplace way. And all 
his ideas of life are so calm, so sensible, I sup- 
pose most people would call them. Frigid, 
I call them.” 

‘‘ But you forget he’s a priest. He a 








‘¢ That ought to make him all the more pro- 
found and elemental in his views of life. Oh! 
I've tried him on every subject to see if I 
couldn't strike a spurt from him somewhere. 
I talked love to him for hours ; real, romantic 
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love ; but that was the worst failure of all. <A 
man has no right to look like Seigfried and 
Savonarola in one, and then be such a—an— 
owl !”” 

While she spoke the girl had been growing 
more and more excited; her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes shining and her voice trem- 


bled. Her companion burst into laughter. 
«<I tell you, Olive, if you looked like that 
when you talked to Marsden, the fellow must 
be an owl not to fall in love with you.”’ 
*¢ You are ridiculous and rude besides ; I'm 


going up to the house,’ and, without another 
word, she ran up the path towards the old 
castle. 

At the gate she passed Father Marsden 
standing, as if waiting for something. His 
eyes were watching the low, distant hills, as if 
he saw beyond them into other realms. 

«« Are you watching for the signal on Glenn- 
agh Hill that is to light all Ireland to freedom ? 
Dennis, the gardener, told me only to-day 
that it would surely shine forth some day.”’ 

The priest smiled slowly. 

‘«I expect my bishop in a few minutes,”’ 
he answered, in a deep, rich but cold voice. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders and hurried 
on. The day was warm, she had walked far, 
and the dimness and silence of the old house 
were grateful. She entered the library, now 
deserted, and threw herself on a couch in one 
of the curtained recesses. ‘I'll just lie here a 
moment to rest,’’ she thought, drowsily. 

She suddenly opened her eyes, conscious 
that she had been sleeping. The room was 
dark. From the other side of the curtain a 
deep, passionate voice was speaking, as if 
telling some story. 

‘«From the very first I loved her, from the 
moment I saw her face, beautiful as a saint's 
and with the same spiritual beauty, and from 
the moment I heard her name, the same as my 
dead mother’s, Olive.*’ 

The girl in the recess started, then fell back 
powerless to move. It was the voice of the 
priest! It was of her he spoke ! 

‘<I have struggled against my love, Father, 
I have fought day and night to crush it out. I 
have made myself hateful in her eyes, I who 
would die to win her praise. I have insulted 
her sweet, poetical nature by my cold practi- 
cality. I have fasted and prayed; whole 
nights have -I paced my room, calling upon 
God to succor me. It is useless ; my love is 
like fire in my veins, like a flood pouring through 
my heart and drowning out all other feeling. 
If I could but take her hand in mine but for an 
instant and tell her of my love I would die 
gladly, thinking life had given me the suprem- 
est joy,”’ the voice ceased, choked by passion- 
ate sobs. 

«* My son,’’—this was an old man speaking 
now, for the tones were tremulous with age as 
well as with pity,—‘‘ others have known like 
suffering. It is the last call of the flesh to the 
spirit. To you it comes with peculiar force 
because of your strength of body and nature. 
You must conquer it.”” 

‘¢ IT cannot, I cannot !*’ answered the young 
priest in a tone of dull despair. ‘* It has con- 
quered me.”’ 

‘* My son, my son! remember your vows 
sworn to the church.’’ 

««Do you think I can ever forget them? It 
is killing me, eating out my very soul.”" 

«« And she, this beautiful girl? Does she 
feel anything of this same love for you ?*’ 

“She! She despises me as a dull, cold 
person, too narrow and creed-bound to care to 
think, even. I have made her believe this. 
But I tell you, father’’—the priest's voice was 
growing thick like a drunken man’s—*“ if I 
thought she loved me, I would cast aside all 
bonds and speak to her. I swear to you, by 
the Mother of God, that I would give up my 
priest’s office for eternity in hell if I could 
marry her !** 

(Continued on page 90) 
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(Continued trom page 87) 

‘* My son, you are mad !"" 

‘Yes, mad, mad!*’ almost shrieked the 
other. 

‘¢ Be careful. You will be overheard !*" 

‘*No one is here. I am mad, but I have 
this much reason left, that I know my mad- 
ness. I cannot crush out my love, but I can 
suppress it forever. I must go to another 
parish ~somewhere where I shall never see her 
face again, never hear her sweet voice, never 
feel the charm of her presence. Then, in 
fierce toil for humanity, I can retrieve my- 
self 

**No, my son, you must conquer here, or 


nowhere. You will not be tempted more than 
you can bear. A way of escape will be 
opened.”’ 

<¢It is opened. Let me be sent to another 
charge.”” 

‘‘No! Here is your battlefield. To leave 


would be to flee danger like a coward.”’ 

There was a moment of silence, then the 
sound of weeping, the cruel weeping of a man. 
This was interrupted by piteous pleading and 
by the voice of the Bishop. Suddenly the lat- 
ter spoke. 

«“ Hark |! people are approaching. 
my room.”’ 

The slow steps of the old man, and the 
equally slow, dragging ones of the young man 
echoed through the room. Then all was still. 

Olive slowly rose from the couch, then sank 
upon her knees. She clutched the pillows in 
agony. 

‘«©Oh, God! Oh, God!’’ she moaned. 
«« This is the man I thought cold and unfeel- 
ing ;"’ then as the memory of the anguish she 
had witnessed returned she shivered. ‘I must 
go away since he cannot. Alas! I cannot 
any more than he. It is my penance that I 
tried to arouse him by my foolish romancing 
that I must stay here a scourge to him, a 
daily witness of the misery which I cause.”’ 

Some one entered the room hurriedly; it was 
her companion of a few hours before. 

“Hello, Olive,’ he called ; “where are 
you? I've found a bit of romance for you at 
last. That young 2 

‘¢Don’t talk to me of romance ! 
world is full of it if only we blind fools could 
see and understand it !"" Her voice echoed 
fiercely through the room as she fled from it. 

«¢Olive,’’ said the young man aloud, “is a 
most charming young person, but certainly a 
trifle eccentric.”” 


Come to 





For— 

Dressy foulards, now being made up for 
February and March sojourns, the open polo- 
naise, rounding off from the shoulders in front, 
showing exquisite lawn and lace vests, is quite 
the smartest. Ruchings trim them beautifully, 
either one or two shades of silk, or mousseline 
de soie to match. 


THAT-— 

Tulle festooned under or over the line of 
décolletage, then strapped loosely over the 
shoulder, as well as looped below it, over the 
arm, is becoming the smart touch on sleeveless 
gowns. It forms the most finished and be- 
coming drapery for that style of evening dé- 
colletage. Moreover, it permits many to wear 


such bodices, who found them too trying with 
only chains of jewels, or flat straps over the 
shoulders. 
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FOR 
THE COSTUMES THAT WERE WORN—WHITE 
BROCADE AND DIAMONDS—-BLUE VEL- 


MISPLACED ECONOM Y—COVERS 


VET, PEARLS AND DIAMONDS, 
YELLOW SATIN, PEARLS 
AND EMERALDS-— 

PINK SATIN, DIAMONDS AND PEARLS—SILVER- 
WHITE PEAU DE SOIF, DIAMONDS AND 
TURQUOISES — BLACK CHANTILLY 
OVER WHITE PANNE, AND 
PEARLS—FASHIONABLE 
TONES FOR WIN- 

TER SILKS 


A NOTE OF DISAPPROVAL 


N the world—feminine and fashionable— 
I towards the end of the season, there 
comes a time of delightful recklessness 
about wearing one’s choicest and best without 
halting to consider whether Mrs. A. or 
Mrs. B. is the giver of the entertainment. 
This it is which adds very much to the bril- 
liancy noted now at all affairs, whether great 
or small. The truth is, there is a deplorable 
lack of éclat at the beginning of every season, 
springing from an opposite trait very perverse 
and feminine, because of which nearly all the 
best gowns are held back in an unworthy spirit 
of economy. Sometime in our lives we have 
known women, without a shadow of excuse, 
fostering this saving propensity, until their only 
pleasure lay in hording fine clothes and never 
wearing them. The sum of their happiness 
consisted in purchasing, ordering, and then 
carefully seeing their treasures put out of 
sight for a future day of inspection, or in the 
end to forget all about them. Large fortunes 
bring with them obligations to dress, which 
should never be lost sight of. If well lived up 
to, last season’s gowns would not be circulat- 
ing as often as they are among the latest chefs 
d’ceuvre of tailor and gown-maker, neither 
would soiled gloves and wilted veils prevail as 
often as they do, or patched-up furs speak of 
ignoble economy and parsimony in some 
quarters. 








SIX EXCEPTIONAL COSTUMES—THE HOSTESS IN 
WHITE BROCADE 


It is always refreshing to dine or dance in 
an atmosphere untainted by such unnecessary 
economies. As, for instance, at a dinner re- 
cently given were six women noted for their 
faultless taste in dressing. Not only were 
they charming pictures of ultra smartness, but 
worthy in every way of being chronicled as 
models. ‘The handsome hostess wore white 
brocade made en princesse décolleté, the bod- 
ice front draped with some of her rare Argen- 
tan lace. On the left shoulder a bunch of 
fuchias in glorious shades of red and purple- 
red, with coiffure to match in her black hair. 
An untrimmed train skirt did full justice to 
the lovely lines from shoulder to hem, and at 
the same time iet the beauty of the brocade 
speak for itself. When dress is seen at its 
best no disfigurement from over-trimming will 
be found, but the reverse—a strong leaning to 
simple effects. Superb were the diamonds 
worn—a dog-collar of rare gems, and below it 
a double riviére of diamonds, with a corsage, 
Louis xvi bow six inches across, of the same 
brilliant stones. 


go 


PINK ROSES AND STRINGS OF PEARLS ON LEFT 
SHOULDER OF BLUE VELVET GOWN 


Of the five women guests, one wore a pale 
blue velvet with frosted sheen, built with sleeve- 
less bodice décolleté, and a most graceful train. 
Over the right shoulder, and falling in hanging 
drapery on the bodice was a choice bit of Brus- 
sels lace caught by a large diamond crescent. 
On the left shoulder strings of pearls and a 
bunch of pink roses, which bore a trail of 
buds and leaves crossing to the right at the belt 
line, and garlanding the figure down below the 
knee, where a larger bunch of roses held an 
end of a Brussels flounce, which festooned the 
skirt gracefully until it lost itself inthe drapery 
at the side. Never did skirt cling more beau- 
tifully, partly because of its soft satin lining, 
partly the perfect under fittings, which alone 
give especial grace of outline. Pearls strung 
in many rows with a long pearl and diamond 
chain looped up with a diamond butterfly 
formed a parure of great beauty, marred some- 
what by the wearing of solitaire pearl earrings, 
which one regrets to acknowledge are making 
their way on the other side in high quarters at 
quite an alarming rate. 


REAL LACE BUTTERFLIES POISED ON SHOULDER 
OF YELLOW SATIN GOWN 


A third and charming woman wore yellow 
satin of that brilliant, yet soft yellow, seen in 
the dahlia. The gown had its skirt en demi- 
traine, simply finished with rolled folds in sev- 
eral rows, and the narrow front gore and 
yoke seams were likewise finished to match in 
the same gown satin. There was a cuirasse 
effect given to the bodice, and, by its décol- 
letage and lines, revealing the most perfect of 
figures encased with rigid simplicity. A hint 
merely of sleeves appeared in narrow ruffles of 
white maline, bound with white satin, and 
posed on the top of each was a real lace butter- 
fly, wired, with its wings uplifted. Never 
were jewels worn to such advantage. The 
seven rows of priceless pearls were fastened 
by a larger solitaire pearl encircled with dia- 
monds. A second necklace of big square em- 
eralds, set with diamonds in triple crescents, 
had long pendants showering over the neck like 
stars—and was indeed a royal possession—while 
across the corsage, below, a match stomacher- 
piece reached almost from shoulder to shoulder. 
The simple elegance of the gown was a fitting 
accompaniment for jewels of such splendor. 


TRAIN OF WHITE SILK, FLOUNCED WITH 
LOVELY LACE, FOR PINK SATIN GOWN 


Still another beautiful satin gown was of 
pink, a close-fitting princesse tunic décolleté, 
with its open fronts and bottom edge daintily 
embroidered in chenille, floss and silver. The 
flowing train of white silk was covered with 
lovely lace flounces, the tunic caught in two 
places with pink satin bows, the ends very 
sharp pointed. The bodice décolletage was 
draped with white tulle spangled with minute 
silver paillettes, besides a scarf over the right 
shoulder, while on the left was a bouquet of 
pinks shading down to the richest crimsons. 
Around the neck a dog-collar of pearls, held 
by barettes of diamonds, while below it was 
worn an Oriental necklace of small pearls, fan- 
cifully designed with clusters of small rubies, 
ending in drops of larger pearls—an exquisite 

~ combination, which lay over the shoulders like 
a collar of precious stones. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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(Continued from page 90) 
PEARL-SPANGLED TULLE OVER SILVER-WHITE 
PEAU DE SOIE 


The fifth gown—another of great beauty— 
was of peau de soie in that shade of white 
called silver, and veiled over the long, skirt 
drapery were clouds of pearl-spangled tulle, 
ending in narrow border of shaded dull pearl 
paillettes. This filmy over-dress opened on 
the left side. The bodice was draped to 
match, with pearl bordering slanting from 
right to left, and then an empiécement of 
shaded pearls. Loops of tulle over both 
shoulders again fell below on both arms, with 
rosettes of tulle finishing the former. Evi- 
dently this unique creation had been studied to 
give the best effect to the wearer's wonderful 
parure of diamonds and turquoises, said to be 
a copy of one belonging to the crown jewels of 
Russia. The pendants of both diamonds and 
turquoises were pear-shaped, and so were many 
of the stones in the elaborate design so superbly 
set. The coiffure consisted of atiara to match; 
and three diamond shells which were each 
held by five turquoise chains of the finest work- 
manship decorated the décolletage of the bod- 
ice. Words fail to give an idea of the smart- 
ness of this toilette, but the poetic beauty of 
the ensemble was something to feel only as you 
gazed upon it. 


SUPERB COSTUME IN BLACK AND WHITE 


The last of these exceptionally fine gowns 
was a black chantilly over white panne. The 
close fit of the skirt gave no hint of a flare 
until well below the knee, where it rippled into 
the peculiar grace of a long train, without 
trimming of any sort. A polonaise—décolleté 
—of Chantilly, with elbow sleeves, which were 
transparent, and made to fit the arm closely, 
was altogether a smart model, the note of 
black and white sustained even to the jewels 
worn, which were pearls only. Unique, too, 
was the coiffure, a suggestion of two peacock 
feathers, in black net with diamond eyes em- 
broidered on each ; fine, dull pearl sequins in 
rays expressed the character of the feathers. 
Bunched upon the left shoulder was jetted 
tulle, while on the right the scarf was banded 
over, and draped into the dip of décolletage, 
both front and back. 

Not often in the matter of gowns may one 
dine out where colors blend so harmoniously as 
these, or where such an infusion of grand chic 
be felt and admired. 


BECOMING TO THE MATRON 


The dark, rich silks, the newest winter shades 
are rosewood-red, hyancith and amaranth, as 
well as red petunia. Worn with sable-trimmed 
velvet coats or cloaks to match, the hight of 
dignified, matronly elegance for visiting dress 
is summed up. These colors blend in the 
happiest way with hair just turning gray, or 
those silvery pompadours, en regle, which bear 
their own distinction. 


SASHES——-FINGER RINGS 


By the way, sashes having been retired for 
the last few months, are about coming to the 
fore again ; the débutante to wear hers draped 
from the shoulders in the back, that is, the 
sash enters the shoulder-seams, draws in at the 
waist and floats to the skirt hem. If the figure 
is very slight, the same sash drapery is carried to 
the front of the bodice with ends in front also. 
On a white mousseline gown this is all the 
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trimming needed, and very girlish and smart it 
is, particularly if edged with narrow chenille or 
silk fringe. 

In rings, the uniformity of setting is quite 
noticeable when they represent large values in 
three or four figures. ‘Three superb stones 
when set crossways, the middle stone nearly if 
not quite twice the size of the side ones, ap- 
pears to be ultra chic for the moment. The 
jewel combination is usually an enormous em- 
erald, ruby, sapphire or opal in the middle, 
with big diamonds on either side. Next in 
favor are rings set in triple rows of jewels. 
The middle circlet is either rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds, turquoises, or olivines having on 
each side a row of diamonds or pearls very 
closely set, the stones perfect matches and the 
circle running well in on the sides. A ring 
of this character has a charm of its own 
on the hand, whereas the first-named ring is 
aggressive, ponderous, {out of proportion to the 
delicacy which should mark a woman’s hand, 
and suggestive of the display of money rather 
than an indication of pure ornament. The 
taste of the day in rings runs in that groove al- 
together when price is of no consequence. A 
refined taste would seek many single stones to 
wear separately rather than vulgarize the hand 
by crowding all one’s possessions on at once. 





[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date, See 
illustrations on page 93.] 


Idseason finds every woman’s wardrobe 
more or less depleted and generally 
lacking in freshness. It is too late to 

replenish with winter things and too early really 
to go into spring ; so one feels perched on a 
high and difficult fence of perplexity, not 
knowing which way to fall. I have found 
some smart, well-cut tailor suits that seem to 
solve the whole problem, and at such moderate 
prices that the experiment of ready-made tailor 
suits (a thing I have always preached against) 
would not prove a serious mistake were the 
idea not wholly successful ; but, as I have al- 
ready said, the cut is good and the material 
excellent, so there is no reason why even the 
most fastidious should not be pleased. 

In dark blue cheviot, lined with black taf- 
feta, circular flounced skirt, stitched on with 
four rows of stitching, plaited in the back with 
shallow plaits at the waist line. Little jacket, 
cut short and fastened with black bone but- 
tons. Plain sleeves, stitched cuff depth, and 
a very dark blue velvet collar complete this 
suit, which can be bought for $22. 

A brown mixed material is the second suit. 
The jacket is lined with satin, and satin revers 
fold back and join the cloth collar. The skirt 
is well cut and lined with percaline. Price, 
$15. 

Nothing has ever been more serviceable than 
black satin or taffeta skirts, and now the satin 
has entirely given place tortaffeta. These, worn 
with different bodices, give a variety of cos- 
tume with little expense, and always look 
modish. For $15 I found a black taffeta skirt 
with fitted flounce edged with black velvet 
ribbon, and beaded with two rows of ribbon. 
The material alone would cost more than 
that, if one attempted to have it made, and 
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then the fact of né fitting and bother is a great 
thing to be able to avoid. 

Eighteen fifty is the price of another skirt, 
a little different in style. The flounce has 
three rows of ribbon velvet, and the material is 
slightly better ; both are bargains, and if one 
needs such a skirt they are well worth consid- 
ering. 

Early spring coats, made of covert cloth, 
lined with satin, short cut, double-breasted, 
with heavy stitching, round lines and plain 
sleeves—shirred in is to be the spring model— 
in blue, tan, black and castor, are $10. 

All the battery of chiffon and lace is 
brought to bear in the dainty fronts that look 
so well worn with tailor suits, when one wants 
something a little less severe and more for dress 
occasion than a strictly tailor look. A very 
pretty front is made of white satin foundation, 
covered with net, satin ribbon and chenille 
smartly alternating as trimming. Price $7. 

As delicious as oranges are they are more or 
less of a nuisance to eat. All that is done 
away with, and they are made most charmingly 
decorative cut in half and fastened tight by little 
silver clamps in silver-plated orange cups, 
which are selling for 60 cents apiece. A 
jeweler had the same design in silver, and, it is 
needless to add, they were very expensive. 

Croton sets of Austrian china, 5 pieces 
decorated with either violets or pink blossoms, 
and finished with a dainty gold lace border, 
are 75 cents a set; reduced from a higher 
price. 

American cut glass has reached such perfec- 
tion that it has become very deservedly popu- 
lar. Exquisite salad or fruit bowls that catch the 
light, and shimmer and glisten with their blue 
and yellow tints, are reduced from $7.50 and 
$12 to $3.75 and $4.75, according to size. 

For country house use great bargains are 
offered in English porcelain, 108 pieces of deep 
cobalt blue, floral border and rim of gold, 
$12.50 a set. Haviland’s Limoges china, 100 
pieces, floral and ribbon decoration, with sprays 
of blue roses or yellow poppies, finished at the 
edges with coin gold, $26.50. 

A small quantity of William Rogers knives, 
quadruple-plate steel blade and handle of plain 
or floral design, are selling as low as $1.35 
a half dozen. 

All silver toilet articles are temptingly inex- 
pensive at the present time. Silver-mounted 
tooth brushes are as cheap as 50 cents apiece. 
Nail brushes, nail files or tooth brush racks, 
soap stands, sponge racks, all are proportion- 
ately low, and now is decidedly the time to buy. 

From these little trifles I wandered to an 
Oriental shop long noted for its Indian and 
Chinese embroideries, and was Jost in admira- 
tion over an exquisite pair of deep crimson 
satin portiéres, a relic of some old Chinese 
temple. They were marvelously beautiful 
and rich, and in fancy I fitted a room with 
heavy teak wood and swung these between the 
doors. 

Agra linen is a heavy coarse material very 
much resembling jute and smart for inexpen- 
sive furniture covering, summer frocks or small 
boy’s linen suits. It comes in two weights, a 
closely woven fine mesh and a coarse one, and 
the colors are most artistic mustard yellows, 
white, browns, water greens, mulbetry-reds 
and delft-blues in pale and deep tints, and the 
deep rich crimsons are not to be forgotten. 

I think I shall write about serviceable, every- 
day wear skirts. 

Black taffeta is now the best taste unless one 
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goes to the extravagance of having a skirt 
built for every frock to match the lining. 
These black skirts come in great variety of 
prices and style, but for $10.50 a very good 
quality of silk can be had with an accordion- 
plaited flounce about a quarter of a yard in 
depth with a pinked flounce at the bottom and 
an under flounce beneath. All skirts are 
wired at the bottom to hold out the top skirts. 

For $12.50 black gros-grain, with good- 
sized white polka dots and made as the skirt 
described, is smart, and looks as if it would 
wear well. . 

A deep accordion-plaited flounce that gradu- 
ates deeper toward the back and has a little 


pinked taffeta ruche both at the top and bottom, 
with under-ruffles of silk—new cut—is $18.75. 

As inexpensive as $6.25 good quality skirts 
are to be had. These have corded ruffles, and 
look as if they would wear well. Dainty even- 
ing shades in different tones of pink, blues and 
lavenders are very attractive for inexpensive 
skirts, and are the same price. 

To hold the belt ribbon straight and broad 
in the centre of the back, and to be quite up- 
to-date, one should own a little slide of either 
rhinestone, French gilt steel or jet, according 
to%taste. These are to be had in all prices, 

rom $1 up. 

Very effective is a white chiffon tie and 
stock. The stock is laid in folds, and the last 


VOGUE 


set of folds ties in a four-in-hand knot. The 
ends of the scarf are appliquéd with fine Chan- 
tilly lace in black. Price, $3.25. 

Silver embroidery rings are very useful, 
pretty presents, and are to be bought for $5.95 
















—that includes both the under and upper ring ; 
the under is plain and the upper is repousse. 

Sheer linen handkerchiefs with an embroid- 
ered initial in the corner, and with two or three 
rows of drawn threads above the narrow hem, 
are selling as cheap as six for 75 cents. 


Lace veils of net and Renaissance are from 
$2.75 up. 

Leather photograph cases, very fine and good 
quality, holding five cabinet-sized pictures, are 


4- 

Small leather photograph frames in pretty, 
bright reds, greens and blues, are 85 cents 
each, and hold one small-sized photograph ; 
doubled ones are $1.10. 

Traveling cases are indispensable for the 
small toilet articles. Pretty linen in green, 
crimson, blue or tan shades, are bound in 
white linen tape, and with compartments to 
hold all one needs for a journey. These roll 
and tie with thetape. Price, $3. 


Evening slippers in odd sizes are to be 
picked up for $1.45 a pair, and some of them 
of lovely tinted silk and others in satin. Small 
patent-leather slippers that must have been $5 
or $6 are among the lot. Most of them were 
A last and not larger than No. 3. 

Small boys’ suits are still on sale at great 
reduction; both heavy and light weight for 
$4.98, beautifully made and of good material. 
Middy suits in heavy-weight blues are the same 
price. Red jersey vests and red collars give 
the necessary air. 

Wedgewood cabinet writing paper, in boxes 
containing five quires with envelopes, can be 
bought for $1 a box, and in two different 
sizes, long or square. 


*““SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 92 
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ay WHAT THEY READ ie 


THE STORY OF OLD FORT 
LOUDON 


BY CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, THE MAC- 


MILLAN COMPANY 


Tirring times in the settlement of the 
S New World have been selected by the 
author for presentment in the guise of 
a story woven around the misadventures of 
an interesting family of settlers who, forced 
by Indians to flee their homes, come through 
a trackless wilderness, and after many vicissi- 
tudes, to Fort Loudon, where their fate is to 
become involved in a series of dramatic epi- 
sodes in which poet and historical persons and 
fiction are deftly interwoven. The narrative 
in every detail gives evidence of careful study 
of the times, the people of the period, the 
type of English commander and the racial 
characteristics of the Cherokee. So experi- 
enced and gifted an author, dealing with so 
dramatic a theme, could not but produce an 
interesting story ; but, although incidents in 
it thrill the reader, the story as a whole falls 
short of the intense effect that so tragic a 
story should convey. Perhaps there is over- 
much elaboration of natural scenery, over- 
much of cat antics and over-expansiveness of 
dialogue, and a tendency generally to diffuse- 
ness—all of which tend to belittle the narra- 
tive and take the stir out of it. 

As a history of the times The Story of Old 
Fort Loudon has many points of interest, and 
from it can be gained a clear idea of the con- 
tentions in council and in war that went on 
between the aboriginal and the invader, and 
the tragic life of the pioneer. 

All day long a settler’s family—a husband 
and wife, his brother and little girl, with their 
pack-horses—had journeyed through a wil- 
derness, not daring to go by frequented high- 
ways, as the Cherokees were on the warpath. 
At dusk they halted for supper and to rest : 

‘Rest and refreshment were necessary ; 
even more imperative was the need of a fire 
as a protection to the camp against the en- 
croachments of wild beasts, for wolves were 
plentiful and roamed the night-bound earth, 
and the active panther, the great American 
cougar, was wont to look down from the 
branches of overhanging trees. The horses 
were not safe beyond the flare of the flames, 
to say nothing of wife and child. Therefore 
the risk of attracting observation from In- 
dians must be run, especially since it was 
abated by the descending dusk. The little 
treacherous smoke escaping from the forest 
to curl against the blue sky need not be feared 
at night; the darkness would hide all from a 
distance. As to foes lurking nearer at hand, 
why, if any such there were, then their fate 
was already upon them. With the stout 
heart of the pioneer, Alexander MacLeod 
heaped the fagots upon the ground and struck 
the flint and steel together, after giving the 
officious little Josephine a chance to try her 
luck with the tinder. Soon the dry dead 
wood was timidly ablaze, while Hamish led 
the horses to the water and picketed them 
out. . 

* Odalie’s eyes followed the boy with a 
sort of belated yet painful anxiety. 


x * * 


*¢¢ Quelle barbarie!” she exclaimed sud- 
denly. £ Quelle barbarie !” 

‘* Perhaps her husband realized her fatigue 
and depression, and was willing to put his 
French accent on parade for her amusement ; 
perhaps it was for the sake of the old flout- 
ing retort. He theatrically rejoined, without 
looking up : 

‘<¢Partons pour la France aujourd’ hui, 
pour !’amour de Dieu ’ 

‘* And Josephine, taking the cat out of its 
basket and kissing its whiskers and the top 
of its head, was condoling with it on its long 
restraint: ‘ Quelle barbarie, ma poupée, quelle 
barbarie, ma douce mignonne,’ she poutingly 
babbled. 

*¢ Alexander MacLeod paused to listen to 
this affectionate motherly discourse, then 


glanced up at his wife witha smile to call her 
attention to it. 
*¢She had not moved. 


She had turned to 





stone. It seemed as if she could never move 
again. A waving blotch of red sumach leaves 
in a niche in the dark wall of the crag hard 
by had caught her notice. A waving blotch 
ot red leaves in the autumnal dusk—what 
myre natural? 


‘6What more wonderful? What more 


fearful ? 
‘*There was no wind, How could the 
bough stir? There was no bough. The 


blotch of color was the red and biack of a 
hideous painted face that in the dusk—the 
treacherous dusk—had approached very near 
and struck her dumb and turned her to stone. 
It had approached so near that she could see 
its expression change as the sound of the 
words spoken about the fireside arose on the 
air, Her mental faculties were rallying from 
the torpor which still paralyzed her physical 
being; she understood the reason for this 
facial change, and by a mighty effort of the 
will summoned all her powers to avail herself 
of it. 

‘¢ Alexander MacLeod, glancing up with a 
casua) laugh on his face, was almost stunned 
to see a full-armed and painted Cherokee rise 
up suddenly from among the bushes about the 
fout of the cliff. Standing distinctly outlined 
against the softly tinted mountain landscape, 
which was opalescent in its illumined hues, 
faint and fading, and extending his hand with 
a motion of inquiry toward Odalie, the savage 
demanded in a lordly tone : 

***Flinch? Flanzy?’ 

**As in a dream MacLeod beheld her, 
nodding her head in silent acquiescence—as 
easily as she might were she humming a tune 
and hardly cared to desist from melody for 
words, She could not speak ! 

** The Cherokee, his face smeared with 
vermilion, with a great white circle around 
one eye and a great black circle around the 
other, looked not ill- pleased, yet baffled for a 
moment. 

** © Me no talk him,’ he observed. 


* oa * 


‘¢¢But I can speak English too,’ said 
Odalie. 

*** Him ?’ said the Cherokee, ‘and him ?’ 
pointing at Alexander and then at Hamish. 

‘** Both speak French,’ said Odalie. 

‘¢ The Indian gazed upon her doubtfully. 
He had evidently only a few disconnected 
sentences of English at command, although 
he understood far more than he could frame, 
but he could merely discern and distinguish 
the sound of the admired ‘ Flanzy.’ Odialie 
realized with ashiver that it was only this 
trifle that had preserved the lives of the whole 


party.”” 


ON A NANKIN PLATE 


om H me, but it might have been ! 
Was there ever so dismal a 
fate?’ 
Quoth the little blue mandarin. 


** Such a maid as was never seen ! 
She passed, though I cried to her * Wait ’°— 
Ah me, but it might have been ! 


**T cried, ‘O my Flower! my Queen ! 
Be mine!’’ ‘*’T was precipitate,”’ 
Quoth the little blue mandarin. 


** But then, she was just sixteen, 
Long-eyed—as a lily straight, 
Ah me, but it might have been ! 


** As it was, from her palankeen, 
She laughed, ‘ You’re a week too late!’ ”’ 
Quoth the little blue mandarin. 


‘¢ That is why, in a mist of spleen, 
I mourn on this Nankin Plate, 
Ah me, but it might have been! ” 
Quoth the little blue mandarin. 
Austin Dobson. 


NOTE 


His date of Vogue—g February—being 
that of the issue preceding the time- 


honored St. Valentine’s Day, much 
of the following space is devoted to the litera- 
ture of the occasion, 





A PAGE OF VALENTINES 


T. Valentine is the patron of lovers, but 
S little is known of him save that he 
was a priest of Rome, and was mar- 
tyred there about 270, first beaten with clubs 
and then beheaded. Charles Lamb sings a 
pan to the saint: *‘ Hail to thy returning 
festival, old Bishop Valentine! Great is thy 
name in the rubric, thou venerable arch- 
flamen of Hymen! Immortal Go-between ! 
who and what manner of person art thou? 
Art thou but a name, typifying the restless 
principle which impels poor humans to seek 
perfection in union? or wert thou indeed a 
mortal prelate, with thy tippet, and thy 
rocket, thy apron on, and decent lawn sleeves? 
Mysterious personage ! like unto thee, assur- 
edly, there is no other mitred father in the 
calendar. Thou comest attended with thous- 
ands and ten thousands of little Loves, and 
the air is 


Brush'd with the kiss of rustling wings; 


singing Cupids are thy choristers and thy pre- 
centors ; and instead of the crosie:, the mysti- 
cal arrow is borne before thee. 

**In other words, this is the day on which 
those charming little missives, yclept Valen- 
tines, cross and intercross each other at every 
street and turning. The weary and all for- 
spent twopenny postman sinks beneath a load 
of delicate embarrassments, not his own. It 
is scarcely credible to what an extent this 
ephemeral courtship is carried on in this lov- 
ing town, to the great enrichment of porters, 
and detriment of knockers and _bell-wires. 
In these little visual interpretations no 
emblem is so common as the heart, that little 
three-cornered exponent of all our hopes and 
fears, the bestruck and bleeding heart ; it is 
twisted and tortured into more allegories and 
affectations than an opera-hat. What au- 
thority we have in history or mythology for 
placing the headquarters and metropolis of 
god Cupid in this anatomical seat rather than 
in any other, is not very clear; but we have 
got it, and it will serve as well as any other 
thing, ele we might easily imagine upon 
some other system, which might have pre- 
vailed for anything which our pathology 
knows to the contrary, a lover addressing his 
mistress in perfect simplicity of feeling : 
‘ Madame, my liver and fortune are entirely 
at your disposal,’ or putting a delicate ques- 
tian ‘ Amanda, have you a midriff to bestow ?” 

. ‘Good morrow to my Valentine,” sings 
poor Ophelia ; and no better wish, but with 
better auspices, we wish to all faithful lovers, 
who are not too wise to despise old legends, 
but are content to rank themselves humble 
diocesans with old Bishop Valentine and _ his 
true church.” 

Essays of Elia. 


H” Bishop Valentine! whose day this 
is ; 

All the air in thy diocese, 
And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners : 
Thou marryest every year 
The lyric lark and the grave, whispering dove ; 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with the red stomacher. 
Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon— 
This day more cheerfully than ever shine, 
This day which might inflame thyself, old 

Valentine. 

John Donne, Epithalamium, 1614. 


Aint Valentine, thou art full high on lofts 
Which drivest away the long night’, 
black, 
Thus singen smalle foules for thy sake, 
Well have they cause for to gladden oft, 
Since each of them recovered hath his make— 
Full blissful may they sing when they awake. 
Chaucer. 


THE COURIER DOVE 
‘© Va, pouter cet écrit 4 l’objet de mon coeur.” 
Utstrip the winds, my courier dove ! 
On pinions fleet and free, 
And bear this letter to my love 
Who’s far away from me. 


It bids him mark thy plume whereon 
The changing colors range ; 


But warns him that my peace,is gone 
If he should also change. 


It tells him thou return’ st again 
To her who sets them free ; 
And O! it asks the truant when 
He’ll thus resemble thee. 
Old Verse 


A VALENTINE OMEN 


Ast Friday was Valentine’s Day, and the 
a night before I got five bay-leaves and 
pinned four of them to the four corners 
of my pillow and the fifth to the middle ; and 
then if I dreamt of my sweetheart Betty said 
we should be married before the year was out, 
But to make it more sure, I boiled an egg 
hard, and took out the yoke and filled it with 
salt; and when I went to bed ate it, shell 
and all, without speaking or drinking after it, 
We also wrote our lovers’ names upon bits 
of paper and rolled them up in clay, and 
put them into water; and the first that rose 
up was to be our Valentine. Would you think 
it? Mr, Blossom was my man. I lay abed 
and shut my eyes all the morning till he came 
to our house; for I would not have seen an. 
other man before him for all the world. 
The Connoisseur, 1754-6. 


aa 


VALENTINE 


Wake, awake, O gracious heart, 
There’s someone knocking at the 
door ; 


The chilling breezes make him smart ; 
His little feet are tired and sore. 


Arise, and welcome him before 
Adown his cheeks the big tears start : 
Awake, awake, O gracious heart. 
There’s someone knocking at the door. 


*Tis Cupid come with loving art 
To honor, worship and implore ; 
And lest, unwelcomed, he depart 
With all his wise mysterious lore, 
Awake, awake, O gracious heart, 
There’s someone knocking at the door. 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Madrigals and 
Catches 


VALENTINE IN FORM OF A 
BALLADE 


7 “\He soft wind from the south land sped, 
He set his strength to blow, 
O’er forests where Adonis bled 
And lily flowers a-row. 
He crossed the straits like streams that flow 
The ocean dark as wine 


To my true love to whisper low 
To be your Valentine. 


The spring-time raised her drowsy head 
Besprent with drifted snow, 

‘¢1’ll send an April day,’” she said, 
“* To lands of wintry woe.”” 

He came ; warm winters overthrow 
With showers that sing and shine. 

Pied daisies round your path to strow 
To be your Valentine. 


Where sands of Egypt swart and red 
Neath suns Egyptian glow, 

In places of the princely dead 
By the Nile’s overflow, 

The swallow preened her wiugs to go, 
And for the North did pine, 

And fain would brave the frost, her foe, 
To be your Valentine. 


ENVOY 


Spring, swallow, south wind, even so 
Their various voice combine, 
But that they crave on me bestow 
To be your Valentine. 
Andrew Lang, Waifs and Strays. 


WHAT MAKES THE WORLD 


Hat makes the world, Sweetheart, 
W reply? 


A space of lawn, a strip of sky, 
The bread and wine of fellowship, 
The cup of life for love to sip, 
A glass of dreams in Hope’s blue eye. 
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So let the days and hours go by, 
Let Fortune flout and Fame deny, 
With feathered heel shall fancy trip— 
What makes the world? 


The wealth that never in the grip 
Of blighting greed shall heedless slip, 
When bought and sold is liberty, 
With worth of life and love gone by— 
What makes the world ? 
Walter Crane, 


MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Iss Molly Elliot Seawell is hard at work 
M on her new novel, which is to be a 
romance of the eighteenth century, 
relating to the followers of the exiled Stuarts 
at St. Germain. The picture of the court at 
St. Germain and the little town overflowing 
as many as twenty thousand English, Scotch, 
and Irish refugees, makes an excellent setting 
for a dramatic story. We learn from author- 
ity that Miss Seawell’s last book, The Loves 
of the Lady Arabella, was successful, both in 
this country and in England, and that the 
author has had several offers for the dramatic 
rights. A mew juvenile story, called Gavin 
Hamilton, will begin as a serial in the Harp 
er’s Round Table in May, and will afterwards 
be issued in New York and London. ‘* There 
is a marked tendency,” says Miss Seawell, 
“both on the part of readers and writers 
towards romance at the present day—a revolt 
against the rule of the trivial and the com- 
monp ace which prevailed some years back. 
I take to romance with avidity and enjoy 
writing it.”” 

One so often hears complaints regarding 
editors and publishers, that we are tempted to 
print what Miss Seawell says regarding her ex- 
periences. She says: ‘* I am one writer who 
has nothing to say but in praise of publishers, 
I have five in New York and four in London. 
My New York publishers are the Scribners, 
the Appletons, the Harpers, the Macmillans, 
and the Century Company. All of them 
have treated me from the beginning with the 
utmost kindness and liberality, and for what- 
ever success 1 have had in literature, a large 
share of the credit is due to them.”’ 

Miss Seawell comes of an old Virginia fam- 
ily, and has spent most of her life in her 
native state. She now resides, however, in 
Washington. She has written a number of 
books, including Maid Marian, which was 
dramatized and played by Rosina Vokes. 
She has also won prizes, among them the 
Herald’s prize of $3,000 for The Sprightly 
Romance of Marsac; and $500 for Little 
Jarvis from the Youth’s Companion. Her 
last books are The History of the Lady Betty 
Stair and The Loves of the Lady Arabella. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. STORIES TO TELL TO 
CHILDREN, WITH PICTURINGS BY BLANCHE 
MCMANUS, E, R, HERRICK AND COMPANY 


Ttractive illustrations, done with some 
A imagination and a bold pen, render 
more delightful the stories told here 
in simple language. These are Undine, the 
Water Maid who Wedded a Mortal; Rip 
Van Winkle and His Long Nap, The Swine- 
herd, by Hans Christian Andersen ; Dick 
Whittington and His Cat, The Dragon of 
Wartley, A Voyage to Fairyland, The Ugly 
Duckling, Robin Hood and His Merry Men, 
The Discontented Pendulum, by Jane Tay- 
lor, and The Pied Piper of Hamelin. They 
are adapted in simple, unpretentious language, 
and they will doubtless please many besides 
the four quaint little maidens with their can- 
dles who sit demurely on the cover. 


HISTORIC BOSTON AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD, AN 
HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGE PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. D. 
APPLETON AND CO. 

This book is one of the series of Home 
Reading Books intended for supplementary 
reading in the public schools, which series is 
edited by Dr. W. T. Harris. In his preface 
the author says: * This little book is not so 
much a guide-book in itself as an introduc- 
tion or key to local guides, or a preparation 
for conversation with intelligent Boston peo- 
ple who will meet a new-comer into that 
town. Every summer there arrive people 





from different parts of the nation who have a 
curiosity about the history of Boston, or about 
its present activities, which they would gladly 
gratify as well as possible in a few days’ stay 
here.”’ As a guide-book, the small volume 
serves its purpose ; as a home reading book, 
it will doubtless be uninteresting. 


WHEN CUPID CALLS, 
HERRICK AND CO. 


BY TOM HALL. E, R, 


An attractive little book of verses which 
originally appeared in Truth. Some of them 
are sentimental and some are whimsical ; all 
are rhythmical, and taken as a whole the lit- 
tle volume is very creditable. 








and have a popular quality. The volume we 
have before us is the second edition. The 
poster cover, which would certainly astonish 
Burns could he see it, showing Tam O’ 
Shanter riding on a wheel away from the 
witches, was designed by Blanche McManus. 


GOSSIP 


Ara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard 
S Cotes) has returned to England from 
a visit to America. Her novel now 

ready for publication has for its two chief 
characters an actress and a Salvation Army 
woman. The scene is laid in Calcutta. It 





MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


THE LITTLE LADY, SOME OTHER PEOPLE, AND 
MYSELF, BY TOM HALL. £E. R, HERRICK 
AND co, (NEW yorK, 1898) 


This is a book of short sketches which also 
appeared in Truth. They are written in a 
humorous vein, and the author says: ** He has 
made fun of his friends, without making an 
enemy of any of them, and more fun of his 
enemies, without making a friend of any of 
them. Why I Want to Meet Mark Twain 
and A Commencement de Siécle Wedding 
are the best stories. 


IF TAM O’SHANTER’D HAD A WHEEL AND 
OTHER POEMS AND SKETCHES, BY GRACE DUF- 
FIEBOYLEN. £E. R, HERRICK AND COMPANY 


The author, well known throughout the 
West for her newspaper work and her con- 
nection with the Chicago Journal, has gath- 
ered some of her sketches and poems into 
this book, to which the first poem gives the 
title. The tone of them is more journalistic 
than literary, but some of them show feeling 
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will be called Hilda in this country and In a 
Harbour City will be its name for England, 
India, and Australia, 


The Macmillans will publish early in the 
spring The Life and Letters of Archbishop 
Benson, edited by his son, which gives in ad- 
dition much of the inner history of public 
movements and relations with the brillian 
statesmen of England; and Mr. Edmund 
Sheridan’s Purcell’s Cardinal Newman as 
Anglican and Catholic. This author also 
wrote the life of Cardinal Manning which 
was published in 1897. 


"Anna Katharine Green, the writer of de- 
tective stories, has a rival named Edgar Mor- 
ette, which is, however, a nom de plume, 
who has just published The Sturge’s Wager, 
a detective story the scene of which is placed 
in New York. Query—May not Edgar Mor- 
ette be Anna Katharine Green ? 


Mr. R. H. Russell will soon publish a 
handsomely bound and profusely illustrated 


















































































edition of Trelawny of the Wells, Pinero’s 
last and highly successful comedy ; a new edi- 
tion of Phil May’s Sketch Book; a new 
edition of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac ; the 
Maud Adams’ Edition of the Little Minister ; 
Whistler’s new book, The Baronet and the 
Butterfly ; and The Story of The Princess 
des Ursins in Spain, by Constance Hill. The 
heroine of this history is a most eccentric and 
interesting character of the early eighteenth 
century, a dominant figure during the wars of 
the Spanish Succession. A number of con- 
temporary portraits will enrich this work, 
which is said to be well and carefully 
written. 


John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) is es- 
pecially fond of artistic book-bindings. She 
has a special fancy that every book should 
have a cover corresponding with the story or 
thoughts expressed within. Being a woman 
of taste as well as wealth her library is most 
unique and worth a very large sum. It is 
Mrs. Craigie’s habit to buy any rare book she 
finds on her travels or her wanderings about 
London and then she has them bound in 
Paris to suit her taste. One of her valuable 
books is Tissot’s Life of Christ which she 
had bound at the School of Art Needlework 
in London, The brocade was especially 
woven for this book and consists of bright 
green medallions on a ground of purple silk. 
Between these are bunches of wheat woven in 
gold threads. The doublé (inside of the cover) 
is vermilion watered silk. Her copy of 
Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam has golden roses 
thrown upon green morocco, 


God's Prisoner, a story by John Oxenham, 
is announced for immediate publication by 
Henry Holt & Co. It is said to be full of 
exciting episodes, .. The title-page bears the 
following lines : 


** The Lord despiseth not his prisoner ; 
He brought them out of darkness 
And the shadow of death, 

And brake their bands in sunder,”” 


The Macmillan Company announces in 
February a bi monthly magazine on ornithol- 
ogy, called Bird-Lore, will make its appear- 
ance The magazine wili be the official organ 
of the Audubon Societies for the Protection of 
Birds, and a department devoted to this work 
will be under charge of Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright. The editor is Mr. Frank M. Chap- 
man, and John Burroughs, Henry Van Dyke, 
Bradford Terry and Olive Thorne Miller are 
among the contributors. Any book or paper 
that is intended to stimulate interest in and 
affection for birds and dumb beasts, should be 
heartily welcome and cordially supported. 


The same firm announces The Story of 
France, by Thomas E. Watson, in two vol- 
umes, the first of which embraces the history 
of the French people from the settlement of 
the Gauls to the death of Louis xv; the 
second volume ends with the Consulate of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The author is in sym- 
pathy with the mass of the people, and for 
the first time French history has been told 
from the point of view of the laborer and 
mechanic, describing the ‘long continued 
struggle of the many to throw off the yoke 
of the few.”’ 


Two valuable text books are also published 
by the Macmillan Company; one, a trans- 
lation of Carl Schasbel’s Text Book of Metal- 
lurgy, the standard authority on this subject ; 
and the Principles of Agriculture, by L. H. 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in Cor- 
nell University ; also Three Studies in Litera- 
ture (Francis Jeffrey, Cardinal Newman and 
Matthew Arnold), by Lewis Edward Gates, 
of Harvard University ; Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s 
Letters from Japan.; Life of Henry A. Wise, 
Governor of Virginia, by his grandson, Bar- 
ton H. Wise, of Richmond; Angels’ Wings 
Essays on Art, by Edward Carpenter, and My 
Lady and Allan Darke, by Charles Donnell 
Gibson. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Writer of Books, by George Paston: D. Apple- 
ton & Co 


Windyhaugh, by Graham Travers: D. Appleton 
& Co. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


, I XO dress with economy, and at the same 
time infuse some smartness into what 
we wear, requires much anticipatory 

alertness, a good share of vigilance as well as 

prudent preparation. Weeks fly with such 
lightning speed in the busy whirl of town life 
that, unless we make early wardrobe invasions, 
we may expect to be surprised and overtaken 
in our winter outfits with weather warmly 
oppressive. 

EASY REMODELLING OF LAST YEAR SLEEVES 


Among some of our last year gowns, when 
we begin our inspection of them, will be 
found sleeves to bodices which cannot be put 
in touch with the models of the hour, unless 
we cut off the tops and finish them in funnel 
shape. This is most successful, and a very 
simple thing to do for one’s self. A con- 
trasting top of silk or some material differ- 
ing from the gown, and which is usually of 
another color—either a shade paler or darker 
than the gown fabric—is substituted, and 
attached to the sleeve lining in such a way 
as to escape detection when the cut-off sleeve 
is tacked over it, very much with the effect 
of a long evening glove-top. There should 
also be a collar or a guimpe of the same 
material as this sleeve top, and if not either 
of these at least a collar-band and stock ; other- 
wise the effect would be patchy in the ex- 
treme as well as senseless. But when this 
suggestion is carried out perfectly, it produces 
a most: satisfactory style of remodeling. A 
cloth gown now in its second season might be 
freshened up for spring wear in this way by 
selecting crimped velvet to take the place of 
silk. Or, if the cloth bodice permitted, it 
might be cut down low and the velvet guimpe, 
as well as compleie velvet sleeves, answer 
for remodeling purposes. Around the décol- 
letagé there should be some superimposed 
trimming, either done with stitching of bands, 
application of another shade of cloth or 
passementerie. Foulards and veilings are very 
prettily treated by using tucked or shirred 
mous;eline de soie for such parts, or plain china 
silks. 

Ginghams, lappet cloths and all that class 
of wash material require the all-over em- 
broidery introduced for their remodeling, 
while grenadines, tissues and gauze fabrics 
look best with laces or nets over a color, or 
fancy nets embroidered, mousseline embroid- 
ered or pailletté. 

GOWNS REPEAT WINTER 
FASHIONS 


EARLY SPRING 

All the gowns made at this writing of 
spring-like and summery materials for imme- 
diate wear in warm climates are built upon 
the winter models, with such changes as the 
fabiics naturally suggest. In copying models 
with materials directly opposite in character 
to those in which the model is familiar to us 
—as, for instance, a cloth duplicated in silk 
—the change is so great that it may well pass 
for something entirely new. Hence the 
charming effects brought out in these late 
creations are, to all intent and purpose, as 
fresh and smart as if the fashions had been 
newly and especially devised. 


THE SEPARATE WAIST 


Late models in separate waists, not a month 
scarcely since they were finished by expert 
French makers, show how much more closely 
the figure is to be defined. There is neither 
ruffle, tabs nor short basque, but the waist 
line alone gives its own finish. These are 
very dressy affairs, and that fact is to be con- 
sidered, because the waist is wrought all over 
with lace incrusted on velvet, beaded and 
spangled. Lace waists of heavy lace passe- 
menteries, which leave great spaces through 
which the colored silk linings show, are most 
effective. These laces are easily adjusted. 
Any well-fitting bodice lining recovered flatly 
with silk will answer for the foundation. 
Sleeves and a chemisette not mounted on a 
collar band, of smocked mousseline de soie, 
or finely tucked, or in shirred puffings of the 
same mousseline, give a pretty relief. In the 
same way any of the soft taffetas in colors 
suitable for separate waists, having the entire 
seamless bodice smocked, then lace sleeves 
over mousseline de soie of the same shade set 
in, are easily made and exceedingly pretty for 
informal dinners, the theatre, etc. 


SILK STOCKS WITH CHEMISETTE BENEATH 


Very convenient are silk stocks with a 
chemisette flare below, to wear with gowns or 
waists, which are unmounted, about the neck. 
They can be so well fitted to a special waist 
as to show no edge below the basting ridge, 
that being hidden by the neck finish of the 
bodice. In this way a lace waist can be worn 
becomingly for day and evening occasions, 
which, if it were not for the attachable stock, 
would remain very much less serviceable— 
consequently something of an extravagance. 


WON gi git Ni go gat a ga glo gto bod pled 
vg AS SEEN BY HIM es 
wor ear 
INFLUENZA REDUCES HIM TO PETULANCE— 
IRRITATED BY THE SIGHT OF BOTTLES OF 
PHYSIC——SPIRITED COTILLON IN WHICH 
HE DID NOT TAKE PART-——-NEWS-«~ 


PAPER PORTRAITURE OF THE 
LIVES OF THE RICH 


T is the accidental which governs our 

I lives; we cannot map or plan out a 

career for ourselves. The trade winds 
do not always blow, and now and then one 
meets with a fairly hard knock-down from 
fate. 1 wonder whether it is because I 
have been criticising the actions of undertak- 
ers and the living ghouls of the dead that an 
ill fortune seems suddenly to have come upon 
me and placed me almost within their grasp ? 
What a sweet revenge! Sometimes there 
are business matters which only a man him- 
self can arrange, and I was hardly a week in 
the south when a telegram called me hastily 
to New York. , 

I have always avoided thrusting the unto- 
ward in life forward and of talking or writing 
of disagreeable matters. But the end of all 
this tiressme routine of signing papers and 
looking over leases is that to-day 1 am here 
in New York and down with the influenza. 
There is nothing so exasperating as a mild 
illness. Sometimes it is comfortable, and it 
leads to the contemplation of one’s own vir- 
tues and the berating of the faults of others. 
After an hour or more of this interesting 
meditation I really think a man becomes su- 
premely satisfied with himself and has a just 
and a proper contempt for the rest of the 
world. I can even pick flaws in the immac- 
ulate Meadows ; and were I a cad —which, 
thank heaven! Iam not—I might be cross 
and disagreeable to him. But I never scold 
aservant. I never argue with one. Here 
are my commands: obey, and we shall get 
along ; disobey, and there is an end to the 
transaction. 

It is very easy for some men to be vulgar. 
This quality grows from arrogance and nar- 
rowness of mind and the littleness of their 
lives. This is another bit of provincialism ; 
and this morning, sitting before a bright coal 
fire, with the surroundings of comfort and 
invalidism about me, I close my eyes to the 
naked branches moving slowly in the wind 
and the long flakes of snow lazily falling, or 
now and then whipped into fury and dashed 
upon my window-pane with a crisp icy sound, 
and give vent tothought. Sounds and sights 
are all one in a city landscape, where an ab- 
solute hush is unknown, and where quiet is 
only represented by the distant dull roar of 
humanity and the constant grinding of wheels 
on the asphalt. 

I am at war with everybody. I scowl at 
the bottles of physic brought from the ch:mist 
by Meadows. I know that after all, for a 
cold or the grippe, the remedies are the same 
—simple and efficacious—and that all these 
mixtures are but the survival of the ancient 
belief in the learning of the physician, who, 
besides his ability to be a surgeon, must be 
wise in the lore of the alchemist, or the herb 
doctor, or the witch, or the savant, and com- 
pound secret nostrums. And that commer- 
cially it is a good thing. The drugs are ex: 
pensive, the chemist makes a wide profit, and 
he and the physician must go hand in hand. 
I know I am airing a popular provincial su- 
perstition, but 1 cannot see how it can be 
otherwise, and, knowing that my good friend 
the doctor has an expensive household, and 
that Madame is about to give a series of din- 
ners—as it is expressed in the newspapers— 
and that young Mrs. Gallipots has a spring 
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costume in view, I resign myself to the kindly 
mercies of the profession. Having disposed 
of my physician—who is really a very good 
fellow, and who does give the most delightful 
little dinner—I think it policy to dine once in 
a while with your medical man, although the 
men in this profession always have the most 
indigestible things to eat—and scowled at the 
medicine bottles, I turn my attention to the 
morning newspapers. 

I think in a former diatiibe I rather fav- 
ored the publishing of society news. I thought 
that it gave pleasure to those to whom society 
was a sealed book, and that these columns 
must be a delight to Sarah Jane and Bridget 
and Matilda Ann, I have often wondered 
why long lists of names were published, and if 
these were not stereotyped, and could the re- 
porters check these people off, and what mat- 
tered it, if one or the other were absent ? 
That they were published after a fashion, I 
must acknowledge. 1 see myself figuring 
among three hundred other people, last even- 
ing, at a dance, where Mr. Bertie Van Cor- 
lear led a spirited cotillon. I presume I must 
have been in that movement, but, as I went 
to bed immediately after dinner, the reading 
of it is uncanny and.weird. I feel as if I am 
from another world, looking down upon my- 
self waltzing in that spirited cotullon. And I 
have no doubt that my bootmaker, my tailor, 
and all my tradesmen and their wives read 
that column with avidity, and that Mrs. 
Shears will have told her husband —over their 
coffee—of the great ball of last evening, feel- 
ing the while some satisfaction that her hus- 
band’s customers were members of this modish 
world. Perhaps it is a way of giving us 
credit, and when we take our walks abroad 
in other cities, we know that our names have 
appeared in the cast somewhere of one of 
these winter comedies, and that we are per- 
sons of importance. And what becomes of 
the men who write these things? Must not 
they be tired day after day of exhausting the 
dictionary for adjectives? and must not the 
women—and there must be women who do 
this—be driven to absolute anarchy in describ- 
ing, evening after evening, gowns and jewels 
which they can never hope to wear them- 
selves. In their places I should be arank so- 
cialist, I am sure, in less than a month's time. 

But there is another side to all this. I 
find myself in these accounts quite a different 
being. I do not know the lives of these 
people as published. They are absolutely a 
fiction. ‘They are many of them rather ordi- 

nary ; some amusing and others again stupid. 
To the average reader they live in a world 
where elaborate dinnets are eaten daily, where 
spirited cotillons are danced, and where there 
is forever one ceaseless round of pleasure, and 
the sound of the sackbut and rhythm of the 
waltz. Their houses are as Walhallas and 
their loves those of the gods and goddesses. 
We smile at these glittering -stories and per- 
haps we suffer them because we know they 
bring pleasure and sunshine into some lives. 
But we would rather have others the heroes 
and heroines than enact the rdles ourselves. 
We are becoming ridiculous, and at times we 
are wont to imagine that we are of more im- 
portance in this world than our position calls 
for. And do these writers really have fun with 
us? Do they laugh over our little foibles when 
they are taking their midnight coffee at a 
cheap lunch place or do they discuss us over 
the daily table d’hote. Perhaps after all they 
are very decent people, and we are as clay in 
their hands. Imagine the agony of one of 
these persons who has described Madame 
Billionaire as wearing green velvet and 
emeralds, when she wore white satin and 
diamonds. Perhaps a mistake of this kind, 
would cost a poor devil his place. I fear that 
my idea of the lives of those people is almost 
as fantastic as that which~they have of us. 
Mrs. Managing Editor possibly snubs Mrs. 
City Editor, and Madame Reporter and the 
children are thrilled with pleasure when they 
are noticed by any of the editorial staff of 
ladies or gentlemen. It must be the same 
thing all the world over. 

I have been writing heedlessly and at ran- 
dom. Iam trying to push away the blue, 
which will settle upon a person with the in_ 
fluenza. I am ill-natured and ill-tempered 

and I vent my spleen upon the fire to which 
I have just given a savage poke. But I must 
content myself with the vulgar adage that life 


is not all “* beer and skittles’*{and think ot 
some new subject upon which I can onate and 
launch a philippic, 


RANDOM NOTES 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS 


He spring shirtings are being exhibited 

I in the various show windows of 

Broadway. They are in the popular 
striped patterns of last year, but the Roman 
design of several colors seems to be the favor- 
ite. The stripes are comparatively narrow and 
pink and blue and lavender, as usual, the basis 
for the color scheme. Some material is in 
pink and white with a suspicion of a green 
stripe. Inthe meantime the shops are s- ling 
ready made shirts from last year with very 
wide stripes of blue, or black, or pink on a 
white ground. These are quoted at $1, $1.50 
and $2.50. They have cuffs attached, but, 
of course, no collars. 

The round turned down collar will be the 
most fashionable with the colored shirt this 
spring and summer. The collats are very 
high and deep, with rounded edges and the 
cuffs are also rounded. 

In evening shirts, the plain bosoms white 
linen with two buttons will prevail The 
favorite white tie is made of cambric with 
square ends and shaped something like the 
butterfly, although not as stiff. All white 
ties for evening wear are unstarched. 

Several correspondents have asked what 
was the Roseberry collar referred to in this 
column some time ago. It is simply a stand- 
ing collar wich turn down corners with round 
edges. It is of ordinaryhighth. Collars for 
evening wear are very tall, with rounded 
edges. Some of them are turned a little at 
the corners. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF EVENING DREss 


The overcoat for the evening dress in Lon- 
don is, of course, the Raglan. It isa loose 
coat and convenient to pull over evening 
dress. It reaches almost to the heels. The 
fur-lined overcoat which some men are wear- 
ing is alsoon the Raglan pattern. These 
have been worn a great deal in New York 
this winter. 

The English dinner coat hasa silk roll 
collar and the length for a man of average 
highth is thirty-one inches, taken from the 
back of the collar down to the edge, 

English evening dress proper has the coat 
with sleeves fairly tight from the elbow to 
the wrist, the tails are rounded and of med- 
ium length, while the trousers are more 
closely fitting from the knee down to the 
boot and have a double stripe of silk braiding 
down the side. The collar and the lapels of 
the evening coat are of silk, but the silk of 
the collar has a more conspicuous rib to it 
and is of a stouter kind than that of the 
lapels. The waistcoat coming to a blunt 
point, has a collar to it and buttons of either 
white or enamel or mother-of-pearl to match 
the shirt buttons. It is needless to say that 
the material is white duck and the shape a 
perfect U. 


THINGS ONE DOES NOT WEAR 


In London it is said that colored silk hand- 
kerchiefs are very firmly in fashion; they 
are not here. According to the same author- 
ity the favorite colors are green, and the pat- 
terns on them in reds and browns—and in 
many cases in yellow—which do not extend 
to the borders which are plain. 

The handkerchief most in favor in New 
York is plain white with a hemstitched border. 
The initial is embroidered in white silk. 
Sometimes there is a monogram or a crest, and 
I have seen them in colors, but these latter 
are mostly in vogue among foreigners. : 

The tie of the winter and the early spring 1s 
not the brilliant Ascot, but the once-over or 
four-in-hand. It is in blacks and very dark 
colors. The white Ascot is not as much in 
favor, and the white puff has become common 
and suggests made-up affairs. Red four-in- 
hands have been seen this season. They 
are very narrow, but the red club tie and the 
red puff scarf are for the present tabooed. _ 

The dancing-pump is going out. In its 
place many of the men this winter have been 
wearing Oxford ties. The colored, or fancy 
sock or hose, is utterly out of style. The 
new hose are black, and figures are not in good 
taste for those to be worn with evening dress. 
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(Continued trom pagefiii) 
chic in frocks at present. Under the fringe, 
which fell at the bottom, a fluffy ruche of 
white chiffon was used. About the hips the 

wn was sheath-like and clung gracefully to 
the tigure, The low-cut bodice was without 
trimming save a little of the fringe. 

Very warm in color and handsome was a 
rich satin just the tint of the palest petals in 
an American beauty rose. The skirt had a 
good swing and the stamp of having been 
turned out from a smart place ; it was abso- 
jutely plain, and the bodice was without 
trimming saving folds of satin. 

Turquoise, black and white is an oft-used 
idea, but a very happy one, and a dainty 
frock, with its black Chantilly appliqué and 
blue girdle and knots, was very convincing 
and decidedly crispy. An all-white panne 
velvet, made princesse and with little trim- 
ming, was very regal and smart. 

I must say I object to artificial flowers as a 
trimming, and in most cases they were gar- 
ish. Orchids and violets were about the only 
exception, and I did see one frock with lilac 
that was pretty. 

There is a tendency to depart from the 
much-curled pompadour, and women of taste 
are wearing very much less fluff and exagger- 
ation in coiffures. Aigrettes, feathers, tulle, 
choux and butterflies were in the lead and 
more popular than flowers, but there were 
flowers that looked well, too. The tout 
ensemble of the ball was all that could be 
desired. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Architectural League.—The Four- 
teenth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural 
League of New York will be held at the 
American Fine Arts Society Building, 215 W. 
57th St., beginning on Friday eve., 1oth 
Feb. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Society Decorative Art.—The extra 
Dramatic Breakfast given for the benefit of 
the Society of Decorative Art was given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Friday morning, 3rd Feb. 


The programme included : 


An Announcement Dinner. 
Sketch—By Mrs. Charles A. Doremus. 
Ernest Murray........-++00e- Mr. Henry Woodruff 
Mildred Gray sees . «+++Miss Elizabeth Tyree 
Mr. Chauncey Olcott. 
Irish Ballads, 
A Will and a Way. 
By Justin Huntley McCarthy. 

Stanley Grant..... 22-00 Mr. William Courtleigh 
Sy bil Wise ccecescenshocs Mrs, Sidney Harris 

Miss Lillian Russell, 


Letter Song from La Perichole. ......... Offenbach 


By Request. 

May Tiiisccedactece<psapce 5004608nce00" Toste 
Also a recitation in negro dialect by Miss Wallace 

St. Valentine’s Kettledrum.—The 
annual St. Valentine’s Kettledrum will be 
held at Sherry’s on Sat., 11 Feb., from noon 
until 7 o'clock, in aid of the Samaritan 
Home for the Aged. Among those inter- 
ested are: Mis. Richard Irvin, Mrs. James 
Speyer, Mrs, Newbold Leroy Edgar, Mrs 
Arthur Wellman, Mrs. Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont, Mrs. W. Kintzing Post, Mrs. Charles 
Francis Row, Mrs, Frederick A. Potts, Jr., 
Mrs. William Herbert, Mrs. Frederick Good- 
rich, Mrs. H. G. Chapman, Miss Remsen, 
Mrs. Alexander S. Webb and Mrs. Henry 
G. McVickar. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 1 Feb., Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, Mr. J. Carberry 
Evans, Lady Henrietta Evans, Mr. J. W. 
Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. George Howland, 
Mr. Francis Skinner. 

Majestic.—Arriving Thu., 2 Feb., Mrs. 
Herbert Clark, Miss Anita Clark, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. de Coppet, Mr. and Mrs. Rud- 
yard Kipling and children, Commodore W. 
J. Lewis, Mr, and Mrs. W. Oohout, Jr., 
“ ptain and Mrs. Phillips, Mr. E. G. 
reith, 


STATIONERY NOVELTIES 
H*ss recourse to familiar flowers to 


obtain varieties of color, was an ad- 

mirable idea of the manufacturers of 

textiles, as in the popular names of such 

lowers they found probably a greater range of 

interest than they could have gotten in any 
other way. 

One of the manufacturers of stationery— 























































the Whiting Paper Co.—has hit upon an 
equally clever idea in taking a ceramic pro- 
duct—Wedgwood—and imitating its well- 
known blue and white in the production of 
note paper for polite correspondence. 

The excellence of this idea is more appar- 
ent when one reflects upon the similarity in 
many respects of paper and ceramic fabric. 
The hard, shell-like surface of the Wedg- 
wood and its clear, lustreless blue and white 
are most readily adapted to reproduction in 
paper, which has also a hard, resisting sur- 
face, and a visual effect very like that of this 
famous English porcelain. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Wedg- 
wood paper has immediately jumped into fash- 
ionable popularity. 

It comes in a variety of sizes, is prepared 
with white stamped designs, and sold with a 
white border. Some of it is supplied plain, 
with the crest and address die stamped in 
white. 

There are a number of odd shapes. One 
of them—the Monte Carlo—being the most 
notable, 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE 


His evening will witness the beginning 
of an experiment in a theatre which 
approaches more nearly to being the 

home of Shakespearean representation than any 
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other New York playhouse. Melodrama at 
Daly’s is a startling innovation, and to see 
the erswhile Katherine, and Portia disporting 
as the Lady Garnett in a type of play asso- 
ciated of late years with The Academy of 
Music will be a novel if not altogether agree- 
able sight. The Great Ruby has been elabo- 
rately staged after the manner of melodrama 
with mechanical devices to astonish and 
delight those who admire the realism of fire 
engines and balloons, locomotives and steam- 
boats running and sailing about a stage. 


At the White Horse Tavern began its career 
at Wallack’s Theatre on Monday evening, 
under the management of Charles and Daniel 
Frohman. The play is a pretty farce, in 
which a captivating woman inn-keeper, a 
waiter and summer tourists become involved 
in mirth-provoking complications. The play 
has already scored success in Berlin, and at 
the Irving Place Theatre in this city. 


Mr, James A. Herne has, in The Reverend 
Griffith Davenport, added another to his list 
of effective and popular plays, as crowded and 
applauding houses at the Herald Square 
Theatre testify. 


A Reign of Terror, by John J. McNally, 
is the title of the farce selected to open the 
Victoria Theatre, Mr. Oscar Hammerstein's 
new play house, on 27 February. 


So curious a combination as Pinafore and 


I Pagliacci is being given this week at the 
American Theatre by the Castle Square Opera 
Company, by two distinct casts. Mignon is 
promised for next week. 

The engagement of N, C. Goodwin and 
Maxime Eliot, which is scheduled to termi- 
nate at the Knickerbocker Theatre on 25 
February, may be prolonged until 6 March, 
so great continues to be the drawing power of 
Nathan Hale. 


Whether or not Phroso is to be succeeded 
this season by another play at the Empire 
Theatre appears to be a matter of some doubt. 
The management advertise a new play in 
preparation with the Empire Theatre Com- 
pany, but the dramatic writers insist that the 
promise of a new play has been withdrawn. 
Phroso continues to fill the house at matinée 
and evening performances. 


The Three Dragoons, at the Broadway, 
appears likely to equal as a financial success 
any of the other productions of Smith and De 
Koven, although it does not rank with the 
previous work of these two successful amuse- 
ment purveyors. 


The burlesque Catherine has made a hit at 
Weber & Fields’s, it being the best bit of 
funning of its kind given in this city for 
many a month. 

Trelawny of the Wells will remain at the 
Lyceum until the second week in April. 
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5 Pompadour 
irt Protect 


— “ a E. Meagiyf aS 


WHEN BUYIN 


ready-made suits and skirts 
insist on having them bound 
with 


Feder’s Pompadour 


The best stores sell them. 
so finished bears this label sewn thereon, 

Every dry-goods 
country will tell you that this guaran- 
tee is absolutely good. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
(Est. 1847) 





Skirt Protector 
Each skirt 


merchant in the 


‘g8-100 Bleecker St., N.Y. 














































In little over a fortnight Kate Kip, Buyer, 
will give way at the Bijou to Brown’s In 
Town, a farce by Mark E. Swan. 


A Dangerous Maid returns on 27th Feb- 
ruary to the Casino, for a short interval pre- 
vious to the production of In Gay Paree. 
Meanwhile La Belle Héléne holds the boards, 


Because She Loved Him So continues to 
supply fun for a succession of large audiences 
at the Madison Square Theatre. The 
Christian likewise goes on at the Garden 
Theatre, and there is still a run of more than 
three weeks for it before it is transferred to 
Boston. It will be followed at the Garden by 
The Last Chapter by George H. Broadhurst. 


Her Atonement will be put upon the 
Academy of Music stage, on Monday next, 
under management of Charles Frohman. 
The cast includes Henry E. Dixey, Annie 
Irish and other well-known players. 


At Keith’s that veteran impersonator of 
certain types of New England womankind, 
Neil Burgess, is holding over for a second 
week with a change of bill, Widow Bedott 
being substituted for My Mother-in Law. It 
is at this house that Joaquin Miller makes 
his début on 20th February. 


At Proctor’s for the week are Aunt Louisa 
Eldridge in a monologue, and Minnie Dupree 
in the charming one-act play Dangerfield ’95. 


Secret Service, with William Gillette in 
his original part, is the attraction for the 
week at the Harlem Opera House. 


Shenandoah is on its last week at the 
Grand Opera House, where it has proved a 
big drawing card. 


AT THE THEATRES 
Academy of Music—8.15, The Ragged Earl. 
American—8.15, Pinafore. 
Bijou—8.20, Kate Kip, Buyer. 
Broadway—8.t5, The Three Dragoons, 
Casino 8.15, La Belle Héléne. 
Daly’s—8.15, The Great Ruby. 
Empire—8,20, Phroso. 
Fourteenth Street— 8.15, A Romance of Athlone. 
Fifth Avenue—8.10, A Runaway Girl. 
Garden Theatre—8.15, The Christian. 
Grand Opera House—8.15, Shenandoah. 
Harlem Opera House—8.15, Secret Service. 
Herald Square—8.30, The Rev. Griffith Davenport. 
K nickerbocker—8.20, Nathan Hale, 
Lyceum—8.30, Trelawny ot the Wells. 
Madison Square—8. 30, Because She Loved HimSo, 
W allack’s—-8.15, At the White Horse Tavern. 
Keith's—Continuous performance, 
Proctor’s—Variety. 
St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 
Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 
Weber & Fields—Variety. 
Harlem Music Hali— Vaudeville. 
Pleasure Palace — Continuous performance. 
Eden Musée —Concert, cinématograph, wax works. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Lack and white foulard. The skirt is 
cut circular and joined to the taffeta 
lining. At the bottom are two four- 

inch bias white taffeta ruffles, corded at the 
edge. The simple bodice fastens down the 
side and has a jabot of white silk, narrowing 
at the waist. Bertha of white silk, overlaid 
with Irish point; edge outlines the décolletage. 
The guimpe is of Irish point over white silk 
—guimpe and collar cut in one. The plain 


sleeves fit the arm perfectly, and at the hand - 


is a funnel cuff of white. At the top is a 
narrow bias ruffle, ending at the line of the 
bertha. Toque of black tulle and feathers, 
with a chou of silk at one side. 

4A pretty way to make one of those at- 
tractive new satin-striped challies would be 
like the sketch. The skirt is seven gored 
and tucked at the hips. The tight-fitting 
bodice is made of silk, hand-tucked. Over 
this is worn an Eton of challie, which hangs 
away from the figure and buttons with one 
very handsome button. Cut with the jacket 
are little shoulder flaps that extend out over 
the tucked sleeves. A high white slk stock 
is tinished with a generous bow of the same. 
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1 —Cerisse taffeta shirt-waist, bias tucked 
front, opening over insertions of black and 
white checked taffeta. One row of crystal 
buttons down each side of tucked front by- 
loops of cerisse silk cord. Sleeves have an in- 
sertion of black-and-white checked taffeta 
in same way, and cuffs are flaring and lined 
with the check. 


11.—Waist of lightweight lady’s cloth; 
the revers are left row edges with four rows 
of black silk stitching. Jacket and cuffs of 
cerisse satin, appliquéd with écru Irish Point: 
edges outlined with narrow Persian lamb 
trimming. Corded white satin vest and 
collar, white chiffon bow and jabot. 

11.—Heavy écru lace jacket over dark- 
blue satin; sleeves, front, revers and collar of 
light blue and white satin striped taffeta. 
Waistcoat ornamented on each side by four 
sapphire and brilliant buttons, also large bow 
of dark plum colored velvet. A piping of 
same velvet edges the jacket, both caps on 
sleeves, cuffs, collar and silk revers. Small 
bow at neck of white chiffon, heavily dotted 
in black and edged with black velvet baby 
ribbon; hands are finished with ruffle of 
same. 

1v.—Scotch plaid taffeta shirtwaist, dark 
blue, green and red prevailing colors. Plain 
yolk of dark green taffeta spotted in raised 
blue chenille spots. Waist is full, plain, with 
box pleat in front, ornamented at side by four 
cut-steel buckles, and small loop and end of 
black velvet ribbon, Straps connecting front 
and caps over sleeves are of black velvet rib- 
bon finished by cut-steel buckles. Black 
velvet collar, belt and edging to-yolk. 

v.—Green and white striped satin waist, 
made slightly blouse, with revers and belt of 
lavender-mirror velvet. Yoke and sleeves 
of shirred white chiffon. Small jacket of 
plain, light green taffeta, appliquéd in bow- 
knot with écru Valenciennes lace, and edged 
by fall of buff-colored chiffon heavily dotted 
in black. The Valenciennes lace insertion 
is also used on top of sleeves ; bow and jabot 
of white chiffon. 

v1.—Gray cloth waist, high girdle of 
gtay satin, appliquéd in écru Irish Point. 
Puff on top of sleeves of satin appliquéd like 
girdle. Heading of chinchilla at top of girdle, 
sleeves, cuff and collar. Cloth on shoulder 
and sleeves laced in gray silk cord over in- 
sertion of white cloth; eyelet-holes in gray 
silk. 
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A little dinner gown 4 la Watteau. The 
bodice, round behind and pointed in front, is 
of pale green cachemire trimmed with a 
chenille-dotted white tulle fichu; bows of 
black velvet ribbon, and deep lace and tulle 
elbow flounces, The skirt is built of wide 
flounces of white silk muslin over green taffeta. 
A black velvet bow is in the coiffure, and a 
narrow black velvet ribbon is clasped with 
a jeweled slide about the throat, two short- 
pointed ends appearing. 
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A short, saque-shaped coat is quite the 
thing in London this winter. It is double- 
breasted, small sleeved and small lapelled, and 
worn with a sheath skirt of beige cloth, fast- 
ened down the back with small pearl buttons, 
larger ones fastening the jacket. The skint is 
a two-piece circular,shrunk intoa faultless mold 
for the hips. A short boa of red fox is worn, 
and a turban of fox is set on the front of the 
head, and trimmed with a bunch of violets 
beside a bunch of violet leaves. 
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A theatre gown of wood-brqwn cachemire, 
the tunic edged with a deep silk and chenille 
fringe, which falls over a petticoat of brown 
panne velvet cut with a pointed tail. A deep 
Vandyke yoke of white guipure is shaped to 
cover the tops of the arms and to form the 
choker, fringe falling from under the yoke 
over the cashmere bodice almost to the belt 
of brown velvet. Marten fur hems the sleeves 
and choker. The three-cornered hat of 
white felt has narrow bands of marten fur 
striping the brims, the broader front one of 
which, placed a little to one side, is caught 
back with a large upstanding bow of shaded 
turquoise velvet lined with white taffeta. 
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Smart dress tailor costume of black cloth. 
The deep flounce en forme is overlapped with 
points cut in odd sizes and banded with stitched 
cloth. 

Tail coat cut with square revers and plain 
sleeves flaring at the hand. A waistcoat of 


dainty flowered silk fastens down the front 


with tiny brass buttons. Stock and ‘hand- 
some jabot of lace fall over a white silk 
corded chemisette, English walking hat of 
black velvet lined with white tucked satin, 
and made smart with panne velvet rosettes of 
white and black feathers. 

Luncheon frockof gray poplin. Panne skirt 
with traceries of spangles and embroidery 
following either side the narrow velvet panel 
which is a few shades deeper gray than the 
poplin. The back of the skirt comes together 
in tight plaits laid shallow and buckled across 
with velvet straps and tiny steel buckles. 
The bodice is most attractive. First there is 
a full vest of the poplin carelessly folded ; over 
this a little waistcoat of velvet fastened down 
with steel buttons, and last a poplin bodice 
outlined with embroidery to correspond with 
the skirt and cut round at the neck ; falling 
over the tops of the wrinkled sleeves are two 
jockeys. Hat of velvet and feathers in gray. 
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Dinner frock of pale pink chiffon. The 
foundation is of soft pour de soie. Over this 
is hung chiffon, which puffs into a deep 
flounce, held up by bunches of wisteria, and 
then another puff with a ruffle beneath. The 
corsage is draped in graceful folds of chiffon, 
drawn up at one side, and ending in large ro- 
settes ; girdle and bracelets of antique gold 
set with rough pearls. Beneath the bracelets 
there is a small puff of chiffon. High tulle 
aigrettes in the hair give the finishing touch 
to this dainty toilette. 


MIDDLE PAGE 


Lert Ficure—Street gown of plaid chev- 
iot. Circular skirt edged with four rows of 
flat black braid, Jacket trimmed with the 
same braid as the skirt; plastron of white 
cloth braided. Toque of caracule trimmed 
with gray and orange quills. 

Ssconp Ficure—Tan cloth gown with 
long plain skirt with over-dress which runs 
into a boned shape belt, fastened at the back. 
White satin skirt with elaborate jabot and 
ruche of lierre lace; boléro of cloth with 
tight sleeves and flaring cuffs; inner rever of 
white satin. The trimming consists of a 
braiding in narrow tan braid of a series of 
large dots. After which the cloth inside of 
the rings is cut out, which shows the white 
satin lining through. The skirt, braided to 
match ; also revers on tan braid on edge of 
skirt and over-skirt. Toque of woven silver 
braid with one shaded plume. 

Tuirp Ficure—Silver-gray cloth gown. 
The skirt is edged with three double folds ; 
front panel embroidered with steel opened 
with buttoned tabs over plaited gray velvet. 
Short, belted jacket, slightly longer in front, 
embroidered like the skirt ; buttons of steel. 
The largest rever is of velvet embroidered in 
steel, the small, tight rever of gray satin; 
smal] coat sleeves with a small jockey also 
embroidered with steel. Waistcoat of yellow 
cloth dotted with steel beads ; inner vest and 
collar of tucked silk muslin; shirred velvet 
directoire hat. 

Fourtu Ficurr.—Evening gown of blush 
pink brocade. Shaped front and flounce of 
pink silk muslin appliquéd with fine white 
lace, put together with small tight ruches of 
the same muslin. Under skirt of a shade 
darker silk muslin, fine knife plaited, edged 
with three tiny ruches in three shades, the 
darkest at the foot. Bodice of brocade with 
plastron matching the skirt. Décolletage 
edged with shaded ruches and a mauve band 
of deep pink velvet embroidered with three 
flowers made of the same velvet on left 
shoulder with jeweled centres, one flower on 
right side. 

Firtx Fieure.—Dark green princesse din- 
ner dress of silk velvet for a matron, Em- 
broidered *profusely with flights of butterflies 
in different shades of green paillettes and 
chenille. The ruches on the bodice and 
hanging sleeves are of white and light green 
chiffon. Jewelled butterfly on front, shoulder 
and in the hair. 

Sixta Froure.— Evening gown of white 
silk with the upper part of overdress of white 
net paillette. Shaped upper flounce and 
flounce of very light black chantilly. Ruches 
of black gauze ribbon. Bow-knots of silver 
paillettes. Square bodice edged with a shaped 
band of black velvet, embroidered in a fine 
design of silver paillettes; below this is a 





double ruffle of white net paillette and edged 
with black ruches like the skirt. 
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Early season frock of crépe de chine and 
net, renaissance lace skilfully combined, 
The underskirt is absolutely plain hanging in 
a broad flare and en traine about the fect ; 
over this hangs in ajstraight piece an over- 
skirt inlet with insertion and tucked at the 
edge in large fold tucks, at the inner side the 
insertions are three small hand-tucks. The 
idea of the bodice is insertion and hand-tucks ; 
from one shoulder extends some soft tinted 
velvet twisted in a knot at the bust and 
another at the termination. The skirt fir, 
over the bodice and is finished with a velvet 
piping. Insertion and little velvet folds from 
the top of the sleeve and at the hand little 
buttons fasten the sleeve very tightly over 
the arm, reaching out overthe hand in a flare 
cuff tucked and edged with narrow velvet 
folds. A large hat of tulle and feathers is 
worn far back off the face. 

Fig. 5497——Black satin theatre coat cut 
after that very smart and comfortable model 
with loose back and front. The high collar 
is of white satin covered with little rows of 
black ribbon velvet and folds over to one side 
where a white accordion-plaited silk gauze 
scarf hangs in graceful folds. Three large 
cut rhinestone buttons are the only fastening. 
The flounce graduates from the point of the 
rever, broadening as it reaches the bottom 
and continuing all the way around the coat; 
this is attached to the coat with a cord and 
trimmed at the bottom with a ribbon velvet 
ruffle. Leg-o’-mutton sleeves are gathered 
into a box-plaited funnel cuff edged with 
ribbon velvet. This coat could effectively 
be gotten up without great expense and 
warmly lined with either an interlining of 
flannel, or quilted satin would be very service- 
able. 

Fig. 5642—Smart luncheon frock of cream 
camel’s-hair, so soft and silky that the ap- 
pearance is that of Oriental silk. The skirt is 
made with a long, apron front, piped with 
poppy-bud crimson velvet, and braided in 
white silk and gold. A drop skirt comes 
from beneath, and is heavily covered with 
braid. Guimp and sleeves are also braided, 
and the bodice proper is treated in the same 
manner as the overskirt. A deep girdle of 
velvet is drawn tight through a long buckle 
of brilliants. Down the rounded fronts of 
the boléro old ruches of real valenciennes lace 
are gathered full; quaint turned-back collar 
of braiding, piped with velvet. 

Fig. 5644—House frock of gray net. Skirt 
accordion-plaited with a succession of ruffles 
reaching from the frontseam all the way around 
the back dipping very low on the train in the 
very centre. Each ruffle is ruched with pale 
pink chiffon and at the top bunches of 
rose are charmingly effective. The over 
bodice is of pale pink brocaded in gold and 
hangs in the front in two stoles. Small se- 
vers of the same material turn back from the 
shoulder seams. Marie Stuart collar lined 
with chiffon, high crushed stock of pink 
velvet. Sleeves and mousquetaire with jockeys 
of net at the top edged with chiffon. 

Fig. 5646—Ball frock of rich ivory 
satin, princesse model, fastening over to one 
side, and appliquéd with chiffon roses and 
chenille leaves. Small rhinestones are clev- 
erly sprinkled about the flowers, giving the 
effect of dew. Across the very square decol- 
letagé cream-chiffon is drawn, fastened at 
the side with a large rosette studded with a 
pearl and rhinestone ornament. The chitfon 
continues down to the bottom of the frock 
and is caught in again at the waist. The 
right side of the corsage is garnished with 
white velvet roses. One tall white featber 
nods gracefully in the hair, 


THE PRACTICAL MONDAINE 


ARBITRARINESS OF FASHION— THE INDIVIDUAL 
DISREGARDED—GAIT AND POSE—CORSET 
AND FIGURE-——PUTTING ON STAYS 


T is not an easy matter to achieve the 
reputation of being a fashionable 
woman, It may come more easily to 

some than to others, but it always means the 
sacrifice, conscious or not, of many physical 
liberties, personal prejudices. of one’s ideas 
generally on the subjects of hygiene, zstbe- 
tics, and comfort. The will to do mean 
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the soul to dare, and the truly fashionable 
woman never draws the line. She accepts 
every inconvenience without even thinking 
that itisinconvenient, The fashionable is ever 
to her the beautiful, the comfortable, the de- 
sirable. Such a one will remain fashionable 
to the end, even though at twoscore and ten 
the body a bit rebels and the soul inclines the 
merest trifle towards ease. A certain laxity 
of carriage, then, an indisposition to dress very 
frequently, to exert one self very much, must 
be contended with, and the question decided 
at once whether one is to remain the elegante, 
or to sink gradually into a comfortable and 
unfashionable old age—and the dear old lady 
isn’t the fashion nowadays. 

Would you bethe fashionable? Buy, then, 
the fashionable gown and wear it just as it is, 
the fashionable hat and put it on your fashion- 
able coiffure at just the angle the milliner de- 
signed for it. Wear the fashionable color, 
whether you think it becoming or not. The 
fashionable figure must be yours, the fashion- 
able gait. It will not do to adapt the style of a 
gown to your individual ideas of zsthetics 
and comfort, to readjust the trimming of a 
French hat and stick it on your head anyway. 
They cease at once then to be that fashionable 
gown and fashionable hat. It will not even 
do to adopt a style of hair-dressing you think 
especially suited to your face, unless you prefer 
not to be a fashionable, and of course the 
fashionable world is but one world. 

Paris and Vienna are still the cities of 
couturiéres in every sense. They still turn 
out the most fashionable women—and how? 
Simply because they do not consider the in- 
dividual, They do not even desire to fit a 
figure either for a gown or for a corset, they 
cut her garments in the correct shape and they 
then fit the woman to the garment, by a lit- 
tle judicious padding here, a nipping there, 
by the arrangement of line and drapery and 
color, by plain optical delusion and mere sug- 
gestion. Even color they know to be wholly 
relative and governed by juxtaposition, making 
it possible with their knowledge of their art 
to make every woman become their creations. 
If they fitted every figure that went to them, 
what unfashionable shapes would go out from 
their ateliers! While, on the contrary every 
figure that leaves their hands is alike in effect, 
differing only in proportion and arrangement 
and personal mannerisms. 

The fashionable gait is a matter that is sel- 
dom spoken of, but is quite as apparent and 
necessary to the ensemble as the coiffure or 
the hat. In the early part of the century, 
when women were anything but athletic and 
independent in thought and action, they were 
either busy housewives or sentimental maidens 
of the Book of Beauty type, It was consid- 
ered nice to be gentle and constrained in 
movement, to walk with little tripping steps 
with hands crossed demurely in front, to sit 
erect and rigid and with feet close together on 
the floor beneath the furbelows. The high- 
est extent vivacity was allowed to go was to 
the shaking of curls or the tapping of a fan. 
Even in the dance, dignity and stateliness and 
decorum were the envied characteristics of 
the belle, and her wildest sports were no more 
exerting than archery and croquet. At this 
end of the century the greatest amount of 
physical freedom is cultivated, women are 
taught in their sports and diversions to use 
their whole bodies, and the unconscious ease 
and suppleness acquired on the golf links, 
about the stables and kennels, in handling 
the sails and the reins, the gun and the rod, 
are naturally carried into every-day life both in 
town and out. Women recline nowadays 
with arms thrown over the pillows heaped 
about them, they plant their elbows firmly on 
the dinner table or stretch their arms out 
upon it in unconventional attitudes, and they 
walk with long strides, legs swinging freely 
from the hips, feet set boldly and lightly 
down in their big, broad-heeled boots. How 
ditferent is the fashionable woman of to-day 
in this respect even from the woman of her 
own years who has left her first youth, and 
with it all up-to-date interests, behind her 
"2 or a dozen years ago, and who still minces 
along with short, switchy steps, acquired 
when tiebacks and bobby trains and bustles 
seemed to suggest and accent the peacocky 
t and retained through years of unfashion- 
able inactivity. 

As for the fashionable figure, it, perhaps, 


more than anything else, does the largest 
share in producing the required result of per- 
fect smartness. And this figure is an abso- 
lute, definite thing, and cannot be acquired 
by wearing any kind of a corset tied on in 
any way whatever. To this corset we must 
fit ourselves, would we be smart in outline, 
and a most important matter this contour is, 
since small sleeves, princesse lines, and skirts 
sheathing the hips have displaced the large 
sleeve, godet skirt, and pouched bodice, under 
which any sort of a corset easily hid itself, 
as long as the waistline was snug and small, 

The fashionable stays have a perfectly 
straight front steel from the bust to the abdo- 
men, the front gores of the corset itself built 
into a straight narrow box which stands away 
from the figure, even when the corset is tightly 
laced, allowing the hand to be run down in- 
side the corset the whole length of the front, 
The bust is low, the sides and back sharply 
gored and drawn tightly in by the lacings, 
the bottom springing out very much over the 
hips. This corset nips the sides and back of 
the figure securely and severely, but does not 
press at all upon the stomach and abdomen, 
a much less serious form of lacing, since lac- 
ing has to be, than the old-fashioned stays 
which tied a woman up in a straight vice 
from hips to shoulders. The corset thus 
gives a small waistline, an exquisitely narrow, 
slender, curved back, full hips, low, small 
bust, and a perfectly straight, long line in 
front with no effect of abdomen at all—a 
corset especially suitable to large figures. To 
the front on each side of the steel there are 
little tabs of the ma-erial to which the garters 
are attached, these serving to drag down the 
corset in a still straighter line over the abdo- 
men, a most exquisite form of modern tor- 
ture, but one especially successful in accom- 
plishing its object. Needless to say it is 
welcomed by many. 

On a slight figure the corset is best laced 
with three strings. Where one string is used 
on a long figure with few curves, you will 
perceive the lacing would draw the corset to- 
gether all the way up and down, destroying 
the outward spring of the stays at top and 
bottom, which is necessary for a good shape. 

A plump figure, on the contrary, yields to the 
shape ofthe corset. The only lacing that is de- 
sirable on a slender figure is just at the waist- 
line, the string passed through two sets of 
holes and tightly tied at each putting on. 
The strings through the top and bottom 
holes are laced very loosely, in fact hardly laced 
at all, allowing the corset a chance to spring 
naturally away from the figure If necessary, 
slight pads are sewed to the corset at the top 
under the arms, and at the bottom on each 
hip and under the lacings, all the pads put 
inside the corset, of course. This last pad 
under the lacings is the only bustle effect 
fashion at present sanctions, and this only 
when there is unusual flatness and lack of 
curve in the natural figure, a lack of curve 
that comes in nine cases out of ten wholly 
from a wrong carriage of the hips and 
shoulders, 

Next to buying the correct corset comes 
the need of putting it on correctly. The 
corset should be unlaced all the way down, 
hooked about one, dragged down as far as 
possible over the hips, and the hand inserted 
on each side of the front to lift up the bust 
and lower ribs. Then the lacings should be 
drawn up, commencing at the waistline. 
This method brings the artificial waistline 
several inches below the natural one, thus 
giving the desired fashionable effect of length | 
and slenderness. 

After the desire to be fashionable comes 
the need of a limitless purse, and of a life set 
amidst fashionable surroundings. 


“OTIOTE” 
Dear VocuE : 


N reading Vogue, Volume xiv, No 3, 
I of 19 Jan., ’99, under the heading of | 
Haphazard Jottings, I came across the | 
article beginning, A gentleman of leisure, | 
etc. It goes on to say: ** Here is a crying | 
need for a phrase-maker who shall invent a | 
definition for an occupationless man that | 

shall differentiate him from the tramp, and 
at the same time save him the unfitness of | 
pompously describing himself as a gentleman | 
of leisure.”” A word for signifying a gentle- | 
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man of leisure has long been needed and I 
herewith offer a few suggestions which others 
may make use of : 

The Latin for leisure is Otium : also means 
freedom from business (in general), ease: inac- 
tivity : ease like. 

Turning to the Century Dictionary, I find 
the word Otiote (o’ shi-—ot), from the Latin 
Otium, the definition of which is given as fol- 
lows: ** Having leisure or at ease ; at leisure : 
being at rest or ease: not at work: unem- 
ployed : inactive. Otiosity (o-shi-os’—i-ti), 
The state or quality of being otiote or of hav- 
ing nothing to do: ease: relief from labor.” 

Thackeray, in Vanity Fair, 1x, uses this 
word as follows : Joseph Sedley then led a life 
of dignified otiosity, such as became a person 
of his eminence. 

Why not use the word Otiote as a substi- 
tute for the phrase: A gentleman of leisure? 


E. A. B., Jr., New York. 





RULES 


(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

ided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 

identify the reply. 

(3) respondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) snpegency questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


1225. Cornet Ribbon, Is a Call 
Necessary After an At Home? To 
R. H.—(1) Your reply was received, and I 
thank you very much for your kindness in 
sending illustration, and promise of the other 
answers in January magazine. The ribbon 
referred to was cornet ribbon. 

(2) Will you also kindly tell me if an after 
call is necessary when receiving the invita- 
tion like one following ? 


Mrs. J. W. Jones 
At Home 
Tuesday, December Twentieth 
From four to half-past six o’clock 
11 Spruce Street 


answered 
with $1.00 


(1) We have endeavored to find in what 
number of Vogue cornet ribbon was men- 
tioned, but without success. 

(2) A call is not necessary after an At 
Home if you attend. If you are unable to 
go, send your card, 

It is more polite to make an after call. 


1226. Cotton Waists.—(1) 
kindly advise us as to how cotton waists will 
be made the coming season. Will the 
stripes run up and down or round, will they 
have collars to match goods or white, detached 
or not, and what shape. Will piqués be 
much worn, and what other goods will be 
used? Will white pearl buttons be used or 
studs for front and sleeves. 

(-) What model will be most used for tailor 
coats, long or short? Kindly advise us best 
you can as to coats. 

(3) What shape are the new tailor skirts? 
Will they fit very tight and have a flare at 
bottom or be straight to hem, will the back 
be as long as in the winter skirts, and will 
pads be worn or not ? 








Will you | 


(4) Kindly give a description of a popular 
model for fancy silk waist. Is there anything 
very new in tucking, cording, inserting, or 
any trimming for those waists. 

(5) What will be worn in light spring and 
summer jackets, long or short, how many 
buttons, and what kind of revers and collar ? 

(1) It is alittle early to predict the correct 
and lasting style for summer shirts, but present 
new models show a tendency toward length- 
wise stripes, five pearl buttons, and less blouse 
than last season. Of course sleeves are pro- 
portionately smaller, Collars of the same 
material are attempted, but the high white, 
turn-over collars, unattached, with round cor- 
ners, hold their own for smartness. They 
should almost meet in the front, so that the 
tie just peeps from between. Round cuff 
corners with sleeve links are correct. The 
materials to be used are piqué, madras, silk 
and linen mixed, Panama, cheviot, percale. 

The long coats have been fitful at best, and 
are now shunned by well frocked women en- 
tirely. 

(2) For tailor gowns, a walking length 
skirt, buttoned tightly down the back, with 
either a single or double-breasted short jacket 
in the most desirable model. Strapped seams 
or plain are a matter of taste. 

(3) It is quite evident that the flounce is 
on the wane, but radical changes are slow 
with American women, and we advise a 
medium course. Pads are necessary to some 
figures, but we rather advise using them in 
the stays rather than the frock. A quilled 
ribbon sewn under the hips of the stays is 
found very satisfactory. 

(4) The new spring jackets will have five 
small buttons, with small revers and collar. 

(5) Silk waists are about the same. Hand 
tucks and cording remain the most popular. 
Heavy lace insertions are effectively intro- 
duced in many models, but simplicity is the 
acme of smartness, and plainness is always to 
be sought. 








Hundreds of millions of cans 


of Royal Baking Powder have 


been used in making bread, bis- 
cuit, and cake in this country, and 
every housekeeper using it has 
rested in perfect confidence that 
her food would be light, sweet, 
and above all, perfectly whole- 
some. Royal is a safeguard against 
alum which comes in the cheaply 
made powders that so often de- 
Ask 


your doctor about the effect of 


ceive the unwary purchaser. 


alum when taken in form of alum 
baking powders, and then caution 
your grocer never to send you any 
other baking powder than the 


Royal. 
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The Romantic Route x 


MAGNIFICENT THROUGH VESTI 


NEW YORK To 
NEW ORLEANS 


via SOUTHERN RY., 
A. W. P. & W. of A., and 
L. & N. R. R.’s. 


LEAVES NEW YORK DAILY 
AT 4.20 P.M. 










BULE TRAIN WITH DINING CARS 


=a ————_ CONNECTING WITH 


‘SUNSET LIMITED” 


LEAVES NEW YORK TUESDAYS 


New YORK Orries. 


To CALIFORNIA 





SPECIAL ‘SUNSET LIMITED” 
ANNEX CAR 
AND SATURDAYS, 4.20 P.M. 
. 


71 BROADWAY 
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PLACE THEM SIDE BY SIDE 
PURE SILK and SILVER SHEEN 


and the discriminating economic buyer will invariably select 
the latter, because Silver Sheen looks like silk, feels like silk and 
possesses greater wearing qualities than silk, is stronger and lighter. 
It is perfect as a lining for tight-fitting waists as on account of 
its great strength wil! rot tear or stretch, will not crock or dis- 
color the most delicate materials. 


YOUR DEALER HAS IT 


Made by THE GILBERT MFG. CO. 
O. P. DORMAN, President. 















